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PXCEDITORIAL Ys 


Bad Mental Byee Any man can see faults and flaws 

sight in another, but it takes ability and 

worth to recognize worth or ability in others. A 

man gives the measure of himself when he has only 

harsh or contemptuous words in comment. on his 

fellow-man. If he cannot see anything worth com- 
mending, the trouble is with his mental eyesight. 
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Our Treatment We must either yield to or resist our 
of Our, Surroundings surroundings. We must assimilate, 
transform, or antagonize them. No one is unaffected 
by the atmosphere and influences about him. The 
young man who, in a good school or college, sets him- 
self against his environment, end is continually in a 
hostile attitude towards the spirit of the institution, is 
not gaining from it what another would gain who 
tied to take on the spirit of his instructors, and 
who entered into whatever was good in his surround- 


ings. A child in the family must enter into the 
family feeling, and take up and make his own the 
family standards, else the father’s and mother’s good- 
ness is lost upon his character, and he is like a plant 
which refuses to appropriate for itself what the earth, 
air, and sun proffer to it. So, in a church, a .man 
should absorb every particle of good found in his 
spiritual surroundings. In society, a man is more 
often called to transform his environment, and in 
some conditions of life he is called on for relentless 
antagonism toit. We should study our surroundings 
discriminatingly, lest we assimilate the injurious and 
antagonize the beneficial elements of .it. 


se 
Singing God can see good in loving efforts 
to Please God of his children which find no favor 


in the sight of men. Songs of praise that jar on 
human ears may be sweet and tuneful in the ears of 
God. He accepts an offering for what it stands for 
in the spirit of the worshiper, while man measures it 
by human standards. ‘Says old Thomas Fuller, in an 
appeal to the Lord: “Can my singing of psalms be 
pleasing to thy ears, which is unpleasant to my own? 
Yet, though I cannot chant with the nightingale, or 
chirp with the blackbird, I had rather chatter with 
the swallow, yea, croak with the raven, than be alto- 
gether silent. Hadst thou given me a better voice, I 
would have praised thee with a better voice. Now, 
what my music wants in sweetness, let it have in 
sense, singing with understanding.” This way of 
looking at the singing question may indeed’ be scrip- 
tural, but it is rank heresy to the choir leader. Could 
there not be a compromise on this thing, giving, say, 
two or three occasions in every church service to 
singing that suits the cultivated human ear, and one 
that would please God and help the common people? 


Oo. 


We are dependent on others in 
ways which we least suspect. We 
are dependent for our mental, 
moral, and spiritual growth largely upon the oppor- 
tunity which the presence of our fellows, and their 
dependence upon us, afford us of doing for them. 
This sense that some one is leaning upon us calls out 
our best faculties and quickens our best sense of re- 
sponsibility. The parent who loses a child becomes 
intensely conscious of the loss which he sustains 
through the removal of one who was in a peculiar 
way dependent upon him. A person may do great 
service by acting as a substitute teacher, for instance, 
every week in a Sunday-school, but he is at a disad- 
vantage, as compared with a regular teacher, in not 
feeling that some particular persons, pupils, are dis- 
tinctively his charge. The continual personal claim 
of a class upon.a teacher is one of the best aids which 
a teacher can have to the development of his own 
worth, both as man and as teacher. Every one 
knows more or less df what he owes to the air he 
breathes, the water he drinks, and to those who give 
him direct and open aid and succor of one kind or 
another when it is proper for him to have it. But 
one does not 80 easily recognize his dependence upon 
those who are dependent upon him. He does not so 
soon realize their value to him just because they are 


Our Dependence 
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Dependents 
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looking up to and leaning upon him. One who has 
been detected in a fraud, or one who steps out of prison 
to go before the world as an ex-convict, is likely to 
be depressed and dispirited by the thought that he is 
everywhere regarded as a person no longer to be 
depended upon. He knows not whither to turn; he 
has a sense of being nowhere, Somewhat analogous 
is the position of a person who has been deprived of 
one who has trustingly rested on him. There is no 
blame on him, but he has something of the same 
sense of being lost, because he is not being depended 
upon. He realizes that he has been deprived of much 
that was sweet and profitable to him in life. What 
can he do? He must arise and go out, and make 
his fellow-men dependent upon him by giving to them 
and living for them. 
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Seeing the Invisible 


i be BE limited to the vision of the visible is proof 

of incapacity. The workman, because he is 
nothing more, sees in the block of marble just so 
many cubic feet of white stone. The sculptor looks 
farther, and sees the beautiful statue which lies en- 
closed there, and which his chisel may set free. The 
uninstructed man looks upon the plants of the way- 
side, and expresses the limits of his vision by the con- 
temptuous term “ weeds.” The botanist sees in them 
chapters in the great unfolding of vegetable life, full 
of interest as regards their texture, symmetry, grace, 
and vegetable kinship. 

So of all those higher sensibilities which find ex- 
pression in art and literature. The painter is of 
worth just so far as he interprets nature to common 
eyes, through his power of seeing-the unseen, “I 
never saw such colors in the sunset sky as you put on 
your canvas,” said a small critic to Turner. “Don’t 
you wish you did?” was the testy answer. It was 
when England awoke to the discovery that Turner 
was seeing what to other men was invisible, that she 
hailed him as her greatest painter. The poet is the 
seer of the invisible in an eminent degree. He is no 
dealer in idle fancies, but a master of imaginative 
insight, by which he makes it possible for men to 
understand themselves and the world the better for 
having read his verse. 

In spiritual things this seeing of the invisible is 
especially true. The Epistle to the Hebrews describes 
Moses as thus enabled to stand up under the trials of 
his earlier life. The saying applies equally to the 
whole series of the elect race as described in the Book 
of Genesis. It is just this power which sunders them 
from those who are passed by as unfit for the great 
work of founding the theocracy. Abraham from 
Lot, Ishmael from Isaac, Jacob from Esau, are thus 
marked off. The last of the series is the most striking 
instance of it. Jacob was a man of but ordinary 
capacities, not altogether stupid, the sacred his- 
torian tells us. But he had the mark of seeing the 
invisible, of being able to live for that which was not 
present to his senses. His giving up the savory 
lentils for the birthright presents him in strong con- 
trast to his more generous and attractive brother at 
this very point. May we not say that his very culti- 
vation of those lentils was an index of the same char- 



















































































































































acter,—as, indeed, the advance from the shepherd’s 
life to that of the farmer required the exereise of this 
very gift. 

It looked very much as though Jacob had over- 
reached himself, when he went out a homeless wan- 
derer from his brother’s anger, giving up all that his 
father possessed and might have bequeathed to him. 
But the power of the seer went with him. The 
strange vision of the night at Bethel was one that 
never fell to, Esau, or had made no impression on 
him. To Esau the world was a round and complete 
whole, needing no supplement to bestow grace and 
glory on it. It was given to Jacob to see that earth 
needs heaven for its completion, the life of God to 
round ott that of man. He saw the heavens opened 
and joined on to the earth. He found that the two 
were not severed, and that earth, at least, was not 
complete without the higher. 

What Jacob saw we all must come to see, if we are 
indeed living the life of the covenant which God makes 
with men. To see the invisible is to learn that the 
temporal has its root in the eternal, and the life below 
its goal and blessedness in that which is above. This 
is not true merely with regard to the change from the 
life we now live to the life after death. People speak 
of the dead as having “ passed into eternity,” of the 
suddenly deceased as “launched into eternity,” and 
the like. Such phrases do not fit the facts. Contact 
with the eternal is not a matter of futurity merely, 
but of present experience. All truly spiritual living 
is a present dealing with eternity and its realities,— 
is a seeing of the invisible things of God. Eternity is 
not something to be waited for, but something to be 
accepted, recognized, enjoyed, now and here. 

John, the mystical apostle, declares that “God 
gave unto us eternal life, and this life in his Son. He 
that hath the Son, hath the life ; he that hath not the 
Son of God, hath not the life.” He did not throw 
the eternal life into the future. He had a far deeper 
and truer vision than his forefather Jacob of the 
reality of the union which binds earth to heaven, and 
of the intercourse of life between them. In the 
Gospel he gave to the churches he represents the Son 
as appropriating Jacob’s ladder as a symbol of him- 
self, declaring that, with a fuller knowledge of what 
he was, they would see him to be this. 

Nor is the more intellectual and less mystical Paul 
much behind John in the enunciation of the same 
truth, that the faith by which men live is the vision 
of the invisible. He writes to the Corinthians, “ We 
look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are unseen 
are eternal.” Had he said “ We look not for” the 
temporal, but the eternal, it would have fitted well 
enough into our usual modes of speech. We all are 
ready to admit that the Christian is to look for, to 
expect, the unseen and the eternal in the future life. 
He says plainly, “ We look at.” He leaves the para- 
dox before us in its most startling shape. The 
Christian life is a looking at things which cannot be 
seen. It is a looking away from things of time, and 
seeing the things of eternity. As Moses endured, so 
must we. As Jacob's whole life took shape from a 
vision of the eternal coming unto time, heaven stoup- 
ing to the needs of earth, so must ours. 

Not at all times have we this heavenly vision 
equally. Not in all moods are we equally able to 
obey it. When it is with us we find duty easy and 
burdens liglit. Speech, then, is as song; common 
toils, as a heavenly priesthood. We feel our sonship 
to the highest, and put away the name and garb of 
servant. The music of the heavens furnishes the key- 
note to which to attune earth. 

But it grows harder to serve and love and rejoice 


when the vision 
“ Fades away 
And dies into the light of common day.” 


We are, however, never to lose the sense of its 
realiyg or to fail to look for its return. The Tempter 
will tell us that it was no better than a fancy, an ela- 





tion of our own minds, and that the dull every-day look 
of the world is the one which corresponds to reality. 
Faith, however, holds fast to the fact that the vision 
was simply a seeing of the unseen, the truest and 
most real apprehension of fact that we ever had in 
our lives. The world will thrust itself upon us a 
complete thing, as offering all the life we need, as 
requiring no bond to heaven, no ladder set up on 
earth to reach to that heavenly threshold, to make 
our planet complete. Faith holds fast to the assur- 
ance that the world is but a little piece of a vast 
whole, and that the unseen and the eternal are not 
sundered from its life. 

When Jacob got into that desponding state, God 
ordered him up to Bethel again. He took him back 
to the scene of that heavenly vision that he might 
learn anew the great truth that earth and heaven are 
not two sundered kingdome, nor the eternal sundered 
from the life men live in time. So we may come 
back to our Bethels of divine disclosure, and learn 
there anew to “ endure as seeing him who is invisible.” 





While it is true that a Sunday-school 
superintendent or teacher must do his 
work in his own way, it is also true 
that he can gain help from the experience and sugges- 
tions of others. Perhaps there is no department of Sun- 
day-school teaching in which helps are more needed, and 
in which fewer helps are available, than that of review- 
ing in the class, and in the school asawhole. A Sunday- 
school worker in Massachusetts, seeking help in this 
line, asks: 


Books on Sunday- 
School Reviews 


Has Trumbull written a book on Reviews? If so, what is 
the price of it? Do you know of any other specially good 
books on Reviews ? 


H. Clay Trumbull, while Normal Secretary of The 
American Sunday-school Union, wrote a book on “ Re- 
view Exercises in the Sunday-school: Their Value and 
Methods.” That book was published in this country by 
The American Sunday-school Union, and in England by 
the London Sunday-school Union. It can be obtained 
of the first-named society at 1122 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, for twenty-five cents in cloth binding, and for 
fifteen cents in paper. There are chapters on Reviews 
in various works on teaching, but there is perhaps no 
other work treating the subject by itself in such fulness, 
This book, however, was written some years ago, and 
there has been progress in the methods of reviewing since 
its writing. Better work is done now than formerly. 


a 


Help in conducting a Sunday-school 
picnic is a very different matter from 
help in conducting a Sunday-school 
review ; yet there are Sunday-school teachers who have 
more interest in picnics than in reviews, and their re- 
quests for suggestion are entitled to consideration in their 
turn. A Missouri correspondent comes with an inquiry 
in this line, as follows: 


A Word on Sunday- 
School Picnics 


Would The Sunday School Times kindly give me some hints 
as to how to make a Sunday-school picnic out in the open air a 
grand success? The mentioning of several appropriate games 
for such an occasion is especially desired. 





“ A grand success ” cannot be assured by any one plan 
or program. Nor cana plan be proposed that will an- 
swer equally wellin every community. Yet a leader who 
is determined to do the best he can in his school field will 
be quick to take a hint from any wise suggestion, and to 
do better in his own way than by following closely an- 
other’s plan. A choice New Jersey worker, to whom the 
letter from Missouri has been referred, has this to say in 
response : 


An essential of success in a Sunday-school picnic, as in all 
lines of Sunday-school activity, is unity. As far as possible, 
what is done should be done by the school as a whole, and the 
tendency to break up into groups and sets should be counter- 
acted. A program should be carefully prepared, to which each 
section of the school should contribute its portion. The morn- 
ing may be spent, for those who wish, in lively games like 
“ prisoners’ base”’ or “ follow my leader,”—the leaders being 
persons of inventiveness and discretion. A bean-bag contest is 
sure to interest the wholecompany. Four chairs are placed at 
the euds of two rows of payers, and the bags, eight or ten for 
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each side, are passed from hand to hand down the row, piled 
one by one on the other chair, and returned. No throwing is 
allowed, or passing two bags at once; and each bag should go 
through both hands of each player. The-side that returns all 
its bags first wins the point. After dinner, which ought always 
to be eaten together, the company should assemble at the call 
of familiar hymns or patriotic songs. A humorous speech or 
recitation, bringing out a good round of laughter and applause, 
willcall in the stragglers. Then have a woodland march and 
branch drill, with singing, by the primary girls, another familiar 
hymn, the Twenty-third Psalm; with a few words by the leader 
pointing out its appropriateness to the occasion, a talk frorh the 
pastor, and a closing chorus, Then have all hands adjourn to 
the base-ball field to witness a five-inning game, with a few 
races and running high jumps by the boys. The special pro-— 
gram should be announced before starting, and ought to be 
kept well within an hour. , 








Love’s Exchange 


By Mrs. Merrill E. Gates 


OVE came unto the market-place, 
Though not to sell for profit’s sake, 
Nor for himself some gains to make, 
But seeking men with gifts of grace. 


Most lovely, priceless wares he bore, 
Till then unseen ; nor had the sun 
Flashed from such textures finely spun, 
Nor traders shown such stuffs before. 


He proffered these to passers-by, 

But not for gold or brilliant gem. 

“ These precious things, I give ye them,” 
Cried Love, with beaming face and eye. 


One took from Love a jeweled crown, 
- One decked himself in velvet fine, 
One craved swift wings and smiles divine, 
Love gave to each what he would own. 


And did Love take no pay? - Nay, more, 
He took with meekness, without scorn, 
The rags cast off, the garments worn, 

And he himself the tatters wore. 


He took neglect, dislike—to prove 
Exchange was true. Nor felt his part 
Fulfilled till he had given his heart 

For Hate, and taken Hate for Love, 


Amherst, Mass. 
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Age and Character of Earliest Greek 
Manuscripts 


By Professor J. P. Mahaffy 


7 ATTEMPTING to give a general survey of the 
kind of documentary evidence upon which our 
Greek books, and therefore our knowledge of Greek lan- 
guage and literature, depend, I must first seek what 
division or divisions this vast and complicated subject 
will admit. If we wish to call it by its official name, it 
is Greek paleogtaphy, and we had better sever it at once 
from the very kindred Egyptian and Latin paleographies, 
for, as the earliest Greek manuscripts we possess are 
often found together with Egyptian documents, written, 
not only on the same materials, but even on the same 
sheet, so the medieval monks, who copied for us many 
Greek books, were often men who wrote Latin, and even 
sometimes scratched or rubbed out a Greek text to write 
a Latin over it upon the same page. This is what they 
call a palimpsest. 

There was a day when Greek paleography had its 
battle to fight; for about the year 1600 the Jesuit Huet, 
who found that a large number of charters and titles to 
property had been forged by the monks for their own 
advantage, began to suspect all so-called ancient manu- 
scripts, and even went so far as to assert that all our 
Greek classics were forgeries of the middle ages. He 
must have had a very great idea of the genius of these 
obscure copyists, or a very small sense of literary excel- 
lence, when he thought them competent to compose 
Homer or Thucydides! Still, in those days Greek 
paleography had to seek for evidence that some of the 
extant manuscripts, especially of the Holy Scriptures, 
were older than the monks, and so beyond suspicion. 

The task of paleography is now changed. We have 
ample evidence of antiquity; we rather seek so to dis- 
tinguish the small peculiarities of ancient handwritings 
as to teil their age approximately when the writer has 
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affixed no note of his own time. And this we can do 
with wonderful certainty, because almost every century 
has its own hand so distinctly that even the man who 
attempts to copy older fashions can easily be detected 
by his want of freedom. Years ago I was shown, in the 
great library at Naples, a manuscript of this kind, ap- 
parently ofthe tenth century. After afew minutes’ exami- 
nation, though I had never before seen such a thing, I told 
the librarian that it seemed to me « careful copy of an 
old hand by a laborious scribe of later date. He was 
surprised, but then showed me, what he had intended to 
conceal, a note at the end dated 1450, showing that my 


~ guess was correct. This anecdote is quoted to show that 


the freedom of the hand, as well as the shape of the let- 
ters, must be carefully estimated by the paleographer. 
By usirig a good microscope, unsteadiness of lines will 
become apparent which escape the naked eye; and this 
is now well known to those who have studied the detec- 
tion of forgeries in criminal cases. 

But to return to our division. It is very convenient, 
on account of a curious gap in our evidence about the 
first centuries B.C. and A.D., to divide our studies of 
Greek psleography into those of manuscripts before the 
Christian era and those after it. When we come to the 
second period, we shall naturally separate them into 
sacred and profane, the studies of the former being 
much more complete and satisfactory than those of the 
latter. As regards the gap, or want of manuscriptsin our 
collections, affecting the period from, say, 60 B.C. to 100 
A.D., it is a mere accident, which may be—nay, which 
will be—filled up gradually by further discoveries. The 
remaining charred rolls from Herculaneum, now lying 
in the museum of Naples, and only occasionally sub- 
jected, one by one, to the delicate process of unrolling, 
would give us additional specimens of that date; for 
though we have found there books written long before 
the destruction of the town (70 A.D.), there must be 
others which were then quite recent, such as are the 
tracts of the philosopher Philodemus about music and 
other subjects. For that Epicurean writer was not only 
alive at the time, but probably living in the very house 
where the library was found. ‘ 

We turn, then, to the manuscripts of the time before 
Christ, premising that manuscripts differ from inscrip- 
tions in being on papyrus, parchment, or paper, while 
the latter are on stone, metal, or wood, and almost all 
cut in, not written on the surface. The crowd of in- 
scriptions painted in red on the walls of the temples of 
Dakkeh and Kalabsheh in Nubia are an intermediate 
thing, but they are of little importance from a literary 
point of view, and are usually, and rightly, reckoned 
among inscriptions, So are the numerous accounts, etc., 
written on potsherds or fragments of limestone. We 
have thousands of them painted on such terra cotta or 
stone surface in Coptic or in Greek. But these also, both 
on account of the patinal and on account of their 
non-literary character, are commonly classed among in- 
scriptions. But of manuscripts all our oldest are upon 
papyrus, of which the nature and manufacture has been 
often described. This excellent writing-material keeps 
forever in a dry climate, and can even be thoroughly 
soaked in water for a time without danger to the texture 
or the writing upon it, which recover again, when dried, 
their former condition. 

Among the extant papyri in Egyptian writing,— 
hieroglyphic or hieratic.—we have some enormously 
old specimens of the “ Book of the Dead,” and even of 
moral treatises,—2000 B.C. is not an extravagant age to 
assign to the oldest of these wonderful books. In Greek, 
however, we have no manuscript older (for certain) than 
the Greek occupation of Egypt by Alexander,—say, than 
830 B.C. From this time (approximately) we had only 
one document, the so-called “Imprecation of Artemisia,” 
now preserved at Vienna, in which a forsaken woman 
invékes the vengeance of Oserapis upon the man who 
has deserted her and her child. The lapidary character 
of the writing—that is to say, its likeness to much older 
inscriptions—decided the learned to place it in the fourth 
century B.C. But since the Petrie papyri from Gurob 
in the Fayydm came to light, which I had the privilege 
to decipher and publish, the whole case is altered. In 
that unique collection of fragments there are some stray 
pages of the Greek classics,—two or three from the 
“Phedo” and from the “‘Laches” of Plato, and one 
from the “ Antiope” of Euripides, which were at once 
acknowledged as of the same early date as the ‘‘ Impre- 
cation.” But these were book hands, very neat and 
small, and in capitals, not in the cursive hand of every- 
day business papers. 

These very interesting book hands—there are three of 
them, with small but distinct peculiarities in caclh—ure 
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specimens of the type of Greek books prepared and sold 
by booksellers at and before 300.B.C. They are, as I 
have said, written in small and separate capitals, and 
are the ancient precursors, not only of our manuscripts 
of the Greek Bible, but of the printed books of the 
present day. For we know now that the cursive hand of 
the third century B.C. was very different, almost as dif- 
ferent as are our handwritings from a printed page. 

Among the Petrie papyri were many fragments of pri- 
vate letters, petitions, complaints to officials, minutes of 
business, accounts,—all of which date from about the 
middle of this century (265-35 B. C.), which give us very 
complete evidence of the average writing, at least in 
Greek Egypt, at that day; And as the Greek population 
had come together from the four winds of the Hellenistic 
world, and represented the culture of every Greek city, 
from Athens and Sparta down to the remotest Greek or 
Macedonian colony, we have good reason to believe that 
in the rest of the Greek-speaking world, conditions of 
writing were not dissimilar. Even since the publication 
of the Petrie papyri, another great business paper has 
come to light, which I may here describe more closely, 
as it is the largest Greek papyrus ever yet found, 
as its date is the oldest’ of any business document we 
have, and as it has not yet been published; so that my 
readers will have the benefit of its novelty as well as its 
curiosity. In the course of this summer, Mr. Grenfell 
(of Queen’s College, Oxford) and I hope to publish it; then 
it will be the common property of all. But now it is 
still in our hands, undergoing, or, rather, making us un- 
dergo, the labor of piecing together the tattered scraps, 
guessing at the missing letters, supplying the gaps, and 
endeavoring to make a consistent and intelligible thing 
out of it, Had it come to us whole, the labor would not 
have been great; for the writing is in the large official 
cursive hands of the period just named, and, though it 
requires practise to make it out, and an ordinary Greek 
scholar from college would doubtless stare at it as hope- 
less, a few months’ habit of reading the former Petrie 
papyri, or the autotypes of them, removes most of the 
difficulty. 

The date was at first mistaken, as it required some con- 
jecture to fillin missing letters. But now we know for 
certain that it was written out in the twenty-seventh 
year of King Ptolemy Philadelphus, the best known of 
the dynasty, and therefore dates from 258 B.C. The 
document, which is about forty-four feet long, was rolled 
up pretty tight, found by some native, doubtless in a jar 
in the Fayydm, and sold to Mr. Petrie. Unfortunately 
the roll, which was exceedingly dry and brittle, had been 
broken across in the middle, very likely in the struggle 
to secure it among the finders; for these people now 
know the money value of old papyri. So we have now 
a gap in the middle of each column,—there being sev- 
enty-two columns, side by side,—so that the reader, un- 
rolling with the right hand, and rolling up with the left, 
could always have a column before him,—the writing 
being, of course, at right angles with the length, or 
across the roll from top to bottom. In two or three 
places this note is added, “‘ Look outside; ”’ and when you 
turn over the roll, you find on the back a sentence or two 
amplifying what is said in the text. The whole of it 
concerns the farming of taxes. This state device is now 
almost unknown in the civilized West. It was universal 
among the Hellenistic monarchies, and passed from them 
to the Romans, as my readers well know from many 
allusions in the New Testament. We have something 
not unlike it in the present concession of the Sultan to 
his European bondholders to levy some of the taxes in 
Turkey, in order to pay the interest on the money lent 
by them to the Sultan. But its real importance in old 
Egyptian days lay in the fact that the king was regarded 
as the real proprietor of all the lands in his kingdom, so 
that all private owners owed him a rent in kind from 
their produce. To estimate and to collect such a tax in 
wine, oil, wheat, dates, figs, cattle, was an enormous 
affair ; for, after discovering the amount and obtaining 
it, it had to be brought to market and sold, unless it 
could be stored (as wheat was) for the feeding of a gar- 
rison in the king’s pay. Hence the crown fell into the 
habit of making a contract with a private person to re- 
ceive a rent from him, and give him authority to claim, 
exact, and sell, all the produce of a certain district. This 
was the Greek telones, or buyer of taxes (at a public state 
auction), the publicanus of the Romans, a most unpopular 
and usually oppressive person, but necessary to the an- 
cient monarchies, and liable to bankruptcy, as well as to 
the chance of making a large fortune by the profits which 
the state allowed him. How oppressive these imposts 
were in the age of which we are treating, will appear 
from the curious lvtters from two rival Syrian kings to 









































































Jews, quoted both by Josephus and in that excellent 
historical document the first Book of Maccabees." 

This is the condition of things elucidated by the new 
papyrus. But never yet have we had such minute 
detail about the management of this sort of tax. When 
Josephus tells us of his early namesake, who obtained 
from the third Ptolemy the farming of the taxes of Pales- 
tine, all he demands is authority to levy them, an armed 
force to support him, and all he undertakes is that he 
will send the king yearly at least so much money. The 
tax-farming in Egypt was only differently managed. In 
the tirst part of the papyrus, there appear to be regula- 
tions affecting the government officials and their rela- 
tions to the tax-farmers, and among these one seems 
plain,—no government official is, under any circumstances, 
to bid for or undertake the collecting of a tax. That 
must be done by private individuals. The state issues a 
notice that such a tax will be sold by auction on such a 
day. Perhaps, indeed, the price was fixed, but the state 
made choice Between various applicants. This point is 
not clear. But when these people bid for the contract, 
they were by no means allowed to exact what they could 
above the rent they paid to the state. On the contrary, 
the whole process was watched and guarded, so that in 
the first place the state should not suffer; in the second, 
the publicani should not suffet; last, that the peasants 
should not be ruined, For this purpose the latter parts 
of the great papyrus give minute directions regarding 
the growing fof wine and oil throughout the country. 
There is an accurate census in each district of the land 
under cultivation. The vines seem not limited in either 
direction. But as regards oil, the two plants which pro- 
duced it, the sesame and the croton plant, must be sown 
in certain quantities. Even the seed is supplied, if neces- 
sary, by the state. The peasant is on no account to 
gather his crop or press his grapes without supervision, 
All the oil-presses are under the control of the publicani, 
The retail price to the local dealers in oil is fixed, as 
well as their profit. The whole thing is so minutely 
supervised that we can only suppose the peasant so bur- 
dened that any straining of his condition produced ruin, 
and so loss to the state. 

But this curious document, which is here by no means 
exhausted, has already occupied us so long that I must 
postpone to: another article the remainder of the pre- 
Christian Greek manuscripts. 


Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 
CAS 


* As—So.” 
By Joel Swartz, D.D. 


HERE is a law of proportion in God’s dealings with 
men which it is instructive to note, and wise in us 
to regard. As ye measure, forgive, requite, etc., so shall 
it be done unto you. There isa pivot on which turn the 
scales of the divine equity, and on either end of the beam 
are written the solemn and significant words, “As— 
so.” These, or their equivalents, ‘‘as—as,” run into the 
leverage of every power that lifts or depresses human 
souls, A§ a man sows, so shall he reap; as he thinketh 
in his heart, so is he; as his faith is, so shall it be done 
unto him; as are the deeds done in the body, so shall the 
reward be, 
If God measure and adjust all forces, potencies, agen- 


125 He sent unto them therefore to this effect: King Demetrius 
unto the people of the Jews sendeth greefing : 

26 Whereas ye have kept covenants with us, and continued in our 
friendship, not joining yourselves with our enemies, we have heard 
hereof, and are glad, 

27 Wherefore now continue ye still to be faithful unto us, and we 
will well recompense you for the thing ye do in our behalf, 

28 And will grant you many immunities, and give you rewards. 

29 And now do I free you, and for your sake I release all the Jews, 
from tributes, and from the customs of salt, and from crown taxes, 

30 And from that which appertaineth unto me to receive for the 
third part of the seed, and the half of the fruit of the trees, I release 
it from this day forth, so that they shall not be taken of the land of 
Judea, nor of the three governments which are added thereunto out 
of the country of Samaria and Galilee, from this day forth for ever- 
more. 

$1 Let Jerusalem also be holy and free, with the borders thereof, 
both from tenths and tributes. 

32 And as for the tower which is at Jerusalem, I yield up my 
authority over it, and give it to the high priest, that he may set in it 
such men as he shali choose to keep it. 

33 Moreover I freely set at liberty every one of the Jews, that were 
carried captives out of the land of Judea into any part of my king- 
dom, and I will that all my officers remit the tributes even of their 
cattle. 

34 Furthermore I will that all the feasts, and sabbaths, and new 
moons, and solemn days, and the three days before the feast, and 
the three days after the feast, shall be all days of immunity and 
freedom for all the Jews in my realm. 

35 Also no man shall have authority to meddle with them, or to 
molest any of them in any matter (1 Macc. 10 : 25-85), 
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cies in nature, so as to secure the wonderful equilibrium 
and order that everywhere mark and denote his works, 
may we not expect that in the moral and spiritual realm 
we may find the presence of the line and plummet, and 
even, if possible, a still finer adjustment as the plane is 
higher, and the consequences are more significant ? 

Out of the many instances of this law, it is assuring 
and comforting to note a promise which never fails the 
need of the soul. “As thy day, so shall thy strength 
be.” To the struggling, tempted, and tried, nothing can 
be dearer than this assurance. 

As God measures the days, times, and seasons in na- 
ture with an unvarying accuracy, so he also measures 
the times, seasons, and periods of our suffering, sorrow- 
ing, cross-bearing ; and these, in his mind, however hid- 
den from us, are determined and appointed. Over 
against each trial or duty is set an adequate and propor- 
tionate measure of grace and strength for its endurance 
ordischarge. We cannot and should not try to rearrange 
or, rather, derange this order. The strength needed for 
some coming but distant trial cannot be shifted and 
drawn forward for some more immediate emergency. I 
shall need “dying grace” in a coming but unrevealed 
hour, and sometimes feel disheartened when I find, on 
searching, that I do not have it now. But a wiser mind 
should stay me, since the grace for that hour is not the 
thing I need in the burden and heat of the mid-journey. 

Where the promised strength is hidden, and how I 
shall find it as I need it, should not too much concern, 
certainly not distract, me now. ‘Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” God has promised it, and I shall 
find it in his own good time. A more important matter 
at present concerns me: Am I resting on his promise 
now? 

But this needed and promised strength must be sought. 
I must be deeply impressed with the need of it. ‘‘ When 
I am weak, then am I strong.” The converse is also 
true. Strength comes from communion with his precious 
Word. Feeding upon it,I shall be strong. Prayer also 
draws upon the storehouse of God’s omnipotence, His 
strength is made perfect in our weakness, “They 
that wait upon the Lord, shall renew their strength.” 
Gracious souls have often found stedfastness for sliding 
feet when they visited the sanctuary of the Lord, and 
learned there of his judgments and mercies, Lean not, 
O my soul, upon thine own understanding, and trust not 
thine own heart. ‘Trust in the Lord: for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength.” 

Steubenville, Ohio. 


a> 
The Sunday-School Address Book 


By the Rev. J. Berg Esenwein 


EGITIMATE occasions often arise which call for a 

correct list of the addresses of the officers, teachers, 

and scholars of the school. When neither the secretary’s 

roll nor the teachers’ lists are at hand, what friend so 
helpful as the Sunday-school Address Book ? 

This book should be of convenient size, substantially 

bound, and so ruled as-to give place for the name, ad- 


dress, family affiliation, church-membership, and such 


other information concerning each member of the school 
as may be deemed important, 

In entering the names, care should be taken to leave 
sufficient blank space for emendations and additions, as 
occasions arise. The list should be classified alphabeti- 
cally, and also by classes and departments. 

If the Young People’s Society should have a Sunday- 
school committee, such a band of young people could 
well take charge of the list, revising it with sufficient 
frequency to insure accuracy. Often one person could 
best attend to this work, and the superintendent will 
know whether an individual or a committee is best 
adapted to such a position, 

This book should be sept in the church building, or, if 
the church is often closed, in such a central place as that 
it may be accessible at all times. No secretary or teacher 
would be willing to have their records open for general 
handling, hence such a book as this should be open to 
all proper persons,—and I say proper persons, because care 
should be taken lest some people might seek to secure 
the addresses for base purposes. 


Either in a companion book, or, if the parish be small, 


in the same volume, there should be kept the names and 
addresses of friends, not members of the school, whom 
the officers and teachers are planning to reach; while in 
still another book, or section of the same volume, the 
list of the church-members should be recorded, 

Perhaps the greatest virtue of this address book would 
be in tht it would make it difficult to lose sight of per- 
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sons who were once members of the-school, but who, for 
some reason, have drifted away from the school. Such 
persons are often lost to the organization, and sometimes 
to Christ, because they have gotten beyond the know!- 
edge, though by no méans beyond the love, of the school. 

Moreover, the pastor, officers, and teachers will find 
such a book quite invaluable in assisting them to keep a 
grip upon the parish, not to mention its utility in arran- 
ging for socials, visitation, and other church work. It 
makes the mail service an effective assistant in notifying 
any and all of important meetings, or duties assigned, 
and brings to a closer touch those who seem to feel 
isolated from the life of the school. 

The Sunday-school committee would find profitable 
employment in making copies of these lists for the per- 
sonal use of the pastor, notifying him, in writing, of all 
changes noted in the central book. 

Co-operation is certainly necessary to secure the ef- 
fectual carrying out of these plans, but the entire school 
will soon come to feel it a.duty promptly to notify the 
proper authority of any change in the address or circum- 
stances of scholars, friends, or members. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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(a> 
Illustrations and Applications 
By Amos R. Wells 


UNDAY-SCHOOL teachers often make the mistake 
of confounding “ lesson illustrations” with “ prac- 
tical applications.” A lesson illustration is a picture of 
the truth you are studying as exemplified in spheres of 
life foreign to your scholars; practical application _pic- 
tures the truth in their own lives. In other words, a 
practical application is an illustration that the scholars 
can practice, The point I want t make is, that the 
practical application should be used, in our own precious 
half-hour, not to the exclusion of the lesson illustration, 
but largely predominating over it. 

For instance, if you were discussing the great cloud of 
invisible witnesses that compass us about, you might 
illustrate the truth by the famous story of Napoleon’s 
speech to the troops in Egypt, “ From yonder pyramids, 
my men, forty centuries look down upon us;”’ but, if 
you have not time for both, a practical application would 
be far better: “ John, who is one of this great cloud of 
witnesses that is most tenderly and anxiously watching 
yourlife?” ‘My father.” ‘ And who, Harry, is among 
your invisible guardians?” “ My mother.” Thatis more 
forcible than “ forty centuries.” 

Again, one of the finest illustrations of devotion to 
principle is afforded by the conversion to the Baptist 
faith of our first American foreign missionary, the im- 
mortal Judson, who, at the bidding of conscience and 
conviction, cast loose in mid-ocean from the only mis- 
sionary society in America, and his only assured sup- 
port, That is magnificent, but it is only an illustration, 
one needing to be translated into terms of child life thus: 
“Suppose you are in a school examination, and your 
neighbor on one side hands you a bit of folded paper to 
pass to your neighbor on the other side, and you are pretty 
sure it is to help him cheat in the examination, and 
suppose the whole school will think you mean and stuck 
up if you refuse to pass the paper, what are you going to 
do?” That is a test of devotion to principle such as the 
child is likely to meet. 

To be sure, there are illustrations which come so close 
to average circumstances that they are also applications, 
For instance, to take another great Baptist missionary, 
William Carey, his. boyish fall from the tree he was 
climbing, with the result of breaking his leg, and, on re- 
covery, his immediate set-to at the same tree again; his 
saying that his business was preaching the gospel, but 
that he cobbled shoes ‘‘to pay expenses; ” his bidding 
the Christians left at home to “ hold the ropes while he 
went down,”—all these are very practical illustrations, 
quite within the children’s sphere, since it it well for 
them also to have grit even about tree-climbing, since 
they are to hold their ordinary duties subordinate to their 
spiritual life, and since they have missionary money to 
spend and missionary prayers to make. If, however, I 
were teaching the passage in the Acts that relates how 
the disciples had all things in common, though I might 
tell about the splendid carrying out of that principle in 
Carey’s Serampore brotherhood, yet, if I had time for 
only the one, I should certainly prefer a practical appli- 
cation of the text to the sharing of apples and the lend- 
ing of bicycles. 

It is helpful to a boy, of course, if he would cultivate 
patience, to have before his eyes the picture of that cave 
looking out over Scottish hills ead heather, and of the 
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spider at the cave’s mouth teaching its beautiful lesson 
to the Bruce within ; but the picture remains only a pic- 
ture unless the spider of the boy’s imagination is taught 
to run lines connecting every point of the picture with 
his geography lesson and his gardén weeding. Far too 
many war stories are told in our Gunday-schools. They 
do not build up very rapidly the Christian soldier. Far 
too many illustrations are drawn from what is wrongly 
called the distinctive “ heroic age” of the world. Not 
thus is the Christian hero furnished for his nineteenth- 
century toils, 

A similar remark is to be made regarding illustrations 
from science. They must not be permitted to detract— 
from or exclude the practical application. If we are 
teaching our boys and girls how all things work together 
for good to those that love God, we may use the illustra- 
tion of the rainbow, explaining that it is on the very 
raindrops of the storm itself that God paints his won- 
derful symbol of hope and trust, That is poetical and 
true, but the !esson remains as misty as the rainbow itself 
unless you go on to show your scholars how the lame 
boy among them gets more time for study on account of 
his lameness, how the boy who has been sick has learned 
far more than he knew before about the love of his dear 
ones and about the great Physician, how the boy who 
has had to leave school and go to work is none the less 
getting a priceless schooling in patience and determina- 
tion and energy and faithfulness, 

Many of these practical illustrations you may by ques- 
tions draw out from the boys themselves. ‘‘ Blessed are 
the peacemakers.” Call for stories of boyish quarrels 
settled by some boy Solon. That is better than telling 
about the Massachusetts boards of arbitration in strikes. 
“My cup runneth over.” Draw outa list of their own 
boyish blessings, which are more to them than those of 
any saint or psalmist. 

But especially this practical application, to be success- 
ful, must be the work of a consecrated imagination. A 
Sunday-school teacher must think himself into the lives 
of others, “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” Now 
don’t rake up from your encyclopedias the story of St. 
Christopher, beautiful as it is, and try to twist it into an 
illustration of the text. No. Ask the bright scholar 
what he does to help his duller friends understand the 
knotty problems at school. Ask the merry boys- what 
they do when mother is tired amusing the baby. Ask 
the selfish boy what a lad that greatly wanted a new 
sled could do to help his father bear his burden of 
poverty. 

To get these applications you have had to “ put your- 
self in his place,” to picture to your mind your scholars’ 
joys and sorrows, desires and disappointments, hopes 
and fears, labor and play. And in the process, and as 
its result, have come two rewards that no thumbing of 
dictionaries of biography, and manuals of mythology, 
and encyclopedias of illustrations, could ever give. You 
have come closer to the lives of your scholars, and you 
have drawn those lives closer to the present, practical 
Christ. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Poison 
By Lissa B. 


WO dogs were in the barn: one, a large Newfound- 
land dog whose name was Growler; anda small rat- 
terrier pup, called Frisk. 

Frisk was saying to Growler: 

“T was just on the watch for a rat when I peeped 
through a crack in the barn floor, and saw a piece of the 
nieest, fresh beefsteak ; and I know where there is a hole 
at the side of the barn large enough for me to crawl 
through and get it,” 

And little Frisk looked up at the wise old dog to see 
what he thought of such a piece of good fortune, and 
wondered if he didn’t wish he was a small dog too, so he 
could have the advantage of crawling through small 
openings. But Growler looked down very seriously at 
the little dog, and said : 

“Don’t you know that meat has been put there for 
some purpose? And it may not be safe to touch it.” 

“Ob,no! I’m not afraid of it,” said Frisk, and he 
wagged his tail hard. “I think it just happened there, 
and nobody put it there at all.” 

“Things don’t happen in this world; there is design 












in everything,” replied Growler, scowling down at the 
little dog. , 

“Well, I will just take another look at it, anyhow,” 
said Frisk, and he whisked away, wagging his tail so 
hard that it shook him all over. Andina little while he 
came trotting back. 

“O Growler!” he said, “it is the most tempting bit 
of beefsteak I ever saw; and it has something white 
sprinkled over it that looks like fine table salt.” 

“ Maybe it is loaf sugar,” said Growler, with a sneer 
that drew his upper lip up until he showed a whole row 
of white teeth. 

Growler was disgusted with the pup that he had taken 
under his special care, and was trying to train up in the 
way he should go, so that when he was old he would not 
depart from it. 

“ Do you know why I am called Growler?” asked the 
big dog. 

“T don’t know,” answered Frisk. 

“It is not because I have a bad disposition, with the 
evil habit of perpetually growling, but because I can 
growl so furiously whenever growling is needed. I keep 
all thieves and robbers away from the premises just by 
giving a horrid growl at the right time. And you can 
become as useful a dog as I, by keeping this barn clear 
of rats, if you will only behave yourself, and grow up 
right. I know something about that beefsteak |!” 

Frisk thought Growler knew a great deal, so he lis- 
tened attentively to what he had to say. 

“Last night I heard the master say that some wild 
animal was killing his chickens, and hiding at night 
under the barn; and he was going to put strychnine on 
some meat, and place it underneath the barn, and kill 
off the ‘ varmint.’ ” ' 

“Oh! I’m so glad you told me, or I might have been 
a dead dog; for I was going to eat it,” said Frisk. 

“ That’s right,” replied Growler, complacently; “ al- 
ways consult wiser heads than your own when you con- 
template so desperate a thing as eating a bit of rare 
beefsteak that just happens to be somewhere; for remem- 
ber that things never happen, but everything is done for 
some purpose.” 

“T'll remember,” answered Frisk, as he frisked away, 
for he thought he heard a rat scratching in the loft. But 
it was only a boy climbing down from the haymow with 
a book in his hand, and rubbing his eyes, wondering if 
he had been asleep and dreamed he heard the dogs talk- 
ing to each other, or if it could be really so that‘dogs did 
tell things to one another; for there were Growler and 
Frisk, and both dogs came up to him, ready for a frolic 
and run in the meadows. But their young master ordered 
the dogs to be quiet, and walked away as fast as he could 
to a neighbor’s where a boy sat in a hammock reading. 

** Here, Ned,” he called, as he came near, “ I’ve brought 
back your book. I won’t read it, nor any book of that 
kind!” 

“ What’s up now, Harry? It’s an awfully interesting 
story about Indians and bandits,—enough to make your 
hair stand on end. And there’s a thrilling love tale in 
it, too!” 

“ But you know it isn’t the kind of a book my father 
would like for me to read,” 

“Of course, I know that, and I didn’t mean for you 
to show it to yourfather. But the book has lots of good 
in it, and there’s a splendid moral at the end that makes 
you feel like you wanted to do great and noble things.” 

“‘There’s lots of good in fresh beefsteak with a sprin- 
kling of strychnine on it! Butif I can’t get beefsteak 
without strychnine, nor interesting books without poison 
in them, I want neither of them. My father is a sensible 
Christian man, and I won’t read anything he disap- 
proves of.” . 

Then Harry handed the book to Ned, and returned 
homeward, thinking to himself, “I’m going to always 
consult my father about things. I ought to be willing to 
do as much as little Frisk when he consults wise old 
Growler. Maybe I only dreamed what the dogs said, 
but it is truth, anyhow. Some books and many other 
things have bad influences in them,—a poison mixed 
with the good just so as to make it take easier; they take 
it for the sake of the good, juicy meat, and because it 
tastes good ; for, of course, no animal would care to lick 
up strychnine by itself, but they take the meat for the 
good that is in it, then they get all of the bad too. 

“ Father says a moral evil will kill the soul just asa 
poison will kill the body. I want to tell him about this, 
and then ask him to tell me about all the things that 
have a moral poison in them that kills the soul, so I may 
keep away from them as Frisk does from the poisoned 
meat,” 

Monmouth, Ii. 
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Children’s Day as Promotion Day. 


ANY Sunday-schools that have no elaborate sys- 
tem of grading are accustomed to observe a“ pro- 
motion day,” when scholars are transferred from one 
department to another. Such transfers occurring in 
nearly all schools,—at least, from the primary depart- 
ment to the main school,—a public recognition of this 
promotion seems to be growing in favor, whether the 
primary scholars pass into the higher department by 
examination, or simply by ordinary age conditions. 

Children’s Day is recognized as one of the most suit- 
able times for such promotion. On the coming Chil- 
dren’s Day many superintendents will form new classes 
in the main school from the advanced scholars of the 
primary department. Published “ Children’s Day Ex- 
ercises”’ may be had in abundance, and a selection may 
easily be made from the many good ones in the market. 
Or, it will not be difficult, from the song-books in common 
use, to prepare a home-made program of interest, The 
promotion exercise would be but a part, perhaps a single 
feature. 

The First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Ogdensburg, 
New York, is thoroughly graded in four departments, 
Dr. J. R. Dickson, the superintendent, writes: “Our 
promotion day is the first Sunday in January. We ap- 
point this day because all our books and reports are made 
up to December 31, and closed at that time. So, to save 
confusion in the secretary’s department, the library, etc., 
all class-books and changes in any department are made 
the first Sunday in the new year. In January last we 
had no special exercises, other than reading from the 
desk the names of all scholars in all departments who 
had passed satisfactory examinations and were entitled 
to promotion,—specially mentioning a few who had 
passed the three examinations required in the advanced 
department, covering three years. Two scholars passed 
all in one year, and received their certificates. Scholars 
may take their examinations any time during the year. 
I found it took all our time to make transfers and have 
the class-books entered up correctly, and to introduce 
new scholars to their new teachers, so as to be ready in 
good order for the next Sunday. We have no special 
awards, but we have a very neatly framed card on which 
the names of all scholars, as they pass their examina- 
tions, are entered by a skilful penman. This is hung 
near the superintendent’s desk, and is open to public in- 
spection, which pleases the scholars. For instance, in 
the advanced department, where there are three exami- 
nations, the card is ruled so as to leave spaces for the 
seals,—a green seal for the first examination, red for the 
second, a gold star for the third, and the date in a final 
column.” This is the form: 


CANDIDATES FOR PROMOTION. 
First. 


ADVANCED DEPARTMENT. 
Third, Final. 


(Gold) | (Date) 


Second. 


(Red) 


Name. i 








| (Green) 


PPrrerri tet tt tt te 


Card certificates of promotion are used for all the de- 
partments. That of the primary devartment may be 
taken as a specimen. 





FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRIMARY GRADE CERTIFICATE. 





THIS CERTIFIES THAT ...........00000 sos000 sesso sees 
has passed a satisfactory examination in Primary 
Department, and is entitled to promotion to Inter- 
mediate Department. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y., ............ 


COOP Oe OTERO OEE HEE es Rete eee ED Haee 


Examiker. 
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Home-made exercises for promotion day, as for other 
special days, may have peculiar interest because home- 
made, and may give helpful hints, even if they are not 
intended to endure the test of a rigid literary criticism. 
In the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Saratoga 
Springs, New York, on a recent promotion day, during 
the exercixes of the primary department one of the chil- 
dren recited with youd effect a“ Primary Vuledictory ” 
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of six stanzas, composed by the primary superintendent, 
Miss Helen A. Wells, and beginning in this way: 


Dear classmates, now the time has come 
To claim the prize so truly earned. 
The Ten Commandments and the Creed, 
The Prayer and Psalm, we all have learned. 


The Light Street Presbyterian Sunday-school of Balti- 
more also has a complete system of grading. Its promotion 
exercises, being held on a week-night, permit a freedom 
of program not equally feasible on a Sunday. Recently 
a cantata, composed by the superintendent, Mr. E. F. 
Arthurs, entitled “ Progress through the Arches,” was 
used, The pastor, the Rev. Kinley MacMillan, writes: 

“ We have two kinds of recognitions. One we call a 

diploma. It is earned by foot work mostly. It is given 
for attendance at school and church, and for reading the 
Bible. The diploma is a beautiful thing, if by beauty is 
intended fitness for purpose. We give it framed in an 
oak frame, and it is returned every year to receive the 
seals earned that year. In three years we have given 
out over a hundred; and there is great zeal to earn 
them, even among the teachers. The certificates are 
given for head work. They are on the same general 
plan as the diplomas, except that in place of the smaller 
seals, for examinations on the lessons, we put on the 
certificate a small photograph of the teacher. We 
change teachers every year, and so a new teacher gives 
a new photograph every year. For supplementary 
work, on the Catechism, we put a photograph of one of 
the officers of the school on the certificate, using the 
same officer for all certificates of the same year. We 
give certificates this year to one-half of the pupils in the 
grades that can get them, and there is general wo on the 
part of those who have not earned them. This means 
that one-half of the pupils have passed examinations on 
the lessons. We claim to get more study from our 
pupils than any Sunday-school in the city. The cer 
tificate is given already framed in a white frame. It 
bids fair to exceed the diploma in popularity. At the 
end of five years the. certificate becomes a fitting sou- 
venir of the school. There are given at the end of the 
fifth year, as extra, photographs of the pastor and super- 
intendent,—put on the certificate, of course; and in 
place of the large seal we expect to put a photograph of 
the church.” 

The certificate and the diploma (large engravings, 
14X17 inches) give blank circles or squares for affixing 
the seals, the colors being the same for the same years 
on both certificate and diploma: blue for the first year, 
red for the second, then orange, silver, and gold, for the 
third, fourth, and fifth years. Records are marked on 
the seals in-ink. The certificate of promotion from the 
primary department is half as large, and simpler in form, 
but includes a place for the seal and date, like this: 





‘ THE 
Light Street Presbyterian Chutch School 
AWARDS 
THIS CERTIFICATE 
TO 


Who has fulfilled the requirements and passed the 
final examination of the 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 
and is hereby promoted to the 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, 
and entitled to the honor of this reward. 


coseee cocses sncseves . coseee sevens coceccoee eek Superintendent, 


C04ePo 000090 csccesecsersace eocned copeteess Sobesoese Principal. 








the platform was extended over the whole front of the 
church, the arches were draped in fitting colors, and the 
room was decorated. There were exercises in succession 
at the “ Blue Arch,” the ‘‘ Red Arch,” and the “ Orange 
Arch.” The program consisted of dialogues and home- 
made songs set to popular airs. Only those scholars who 
were entitled to certificates and diplomas were admitted 
to the platform. The pastor presented these as the 
Scholars passed through the arches which denoted the 
color of the seals they had earned. The exercise by 
the children promoted from the primary department was 
the first on the program following the opening doxology, 
prayer by the pastor, and the superintendent’s roll-call 
of all to be promoted. It consisted of a home-made song, 
concert repetition of the Twenty-third Psalm, and a se- 
lected song sung by those promoted, with chorus by the 
whole primary department, 



























































































































































































































































































































































Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1895 



















1, April 7.—The Triumphal Entry...........-csssessseeseseenerereeres Mark 11; 1-11 
2. April 14.—The Wicked Husbandmen..............:0cseoserevees Mark 12: 1-12 
(Also, Easter Lesson, 1 Cor. 15 : 3-14.) 

8. April 21.— Watchfulnesys..........c.cserversensresecreseereesnarerserenees Matt, 24 : 42-51 
4. April 28,—The Lord’s Supper Mark 14: 12-26 
5. May 6.—The Agony in Gethsemane..................0-cceseeseeeee Mark 14 : 82-42 
6. May 12.—Jesus before the High-Priest. Mark 14 : 53-64 
7. May 19.—Jesus before PUBte..........ccccceccceseereeees -Mark 15 : 1-15 
8. May 26.—Jesus On the Cross............cccccsecsesnseseereeseresereenseees Mark 15 : 22-37 
9, June 2.—The Resurrection of JOBUs..........0.c.ccsesseereerennene Mark 16 ; 1-8 
10, June 9.—The Walk to Emmaaz................... Luke 24: 13-32 
11, June 16,—Peter and the Risen Lord ............cccccceccsensereeeees John 21 : 417 


12, June 23.—The Saviour’s Parting Words.............-s0s-0s00» Luke 2% : 44-53 
18. June 30.—Review. 


RLY 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Oo 
Study 50.—The Resurrection Morning 


I, Review. 

Recall the events of each day of the last week, with special 
regard to the relations of Jesus to the rulers, to the multi- 
tudes, and to the disciples. Then consider anew the agony, 
the betrayal, and the mockery in the court of the high-priest. 
Then the civil trial, the cross, and the last loving ministry 
of the two secret disciples, 


II. Tue BreticAn MateriaL.—Matthew 28: 1-15; Mark 
16: 1-8 [9-11]; Luke 23; 565 to 24:12; John 20: 
1-18. 

Yote: Itisso doubtful whether the last twelve versesof Mark 
are a part of that Gospel, that they can have only a secon- 
dary value for our study of the resurrection (see marg. note, 
Rev. Ver.). For a concise statement of the evidence against 
the verses, see Schaff’s ‘‘ Companion to the Greek Testament 
and Revised Version” (pp. 189, 190). A defense of the sec- 
tion will be found in Sorivener’s “ Plain Introduction,” fourth 
edition (II, 337-344). 

1. The Early Visit of the Women (Matt. 28: 1-8; Mark 16: 
1-8; Luke 23: 565 to 24:11; John 20:1, 2), Study the 
record in each Gospel with care, and compare, noting the 
coincidences and differences, Observe that differences, while 
many, concern only minor details. See Westcott’s prelimi- 
nary note on John 20. Consider the sabbath rest (Luke 23 : 
560), the preparations to embalm Jesus (Mark 16 : 1, comp, 
Luke 23 : 56a), the early start “ while it was yet dark” (John 
20: 1, comp. Matt. 28: 1 and Broadus’s note), the arrival at 
sunrise (Mark 16:26, see Andrews, p.598). Notethe names 
of the women (Matt. 28:1; Mark 16:1; Luke 24:10; 
John 20:1), their errand, their perplexity, and its solution 
(Matt. 28 : 2-4, comp. Mark 16: 4, Luke 24: 2, John 20: 1, 
which suggest that the tomb was opened before the women 
came in sight of it). Note Mary's hasty conclusion from the 
open sepulcher (John 20: 1, 2), and her report to the leading 
apostles, The other women push on into the sepulcher (Mark 
16:5, Luke 24: 3), see an angel (so Matthew and Mark ; Luke 
names two,—24 : 4), are bidden not to fear (note in the em- 
phatic ye the contrast with the prostrate guards,— Matt. 28 : 
4, 5), are told that the Lord is risen, and are sent back to bid 
the disciples meet the risen Jesus in Galilee, That the first 
three Gospels include Mary Magdalene in the number of those 
who at this time received the message from the angel, may 
be due to their knowledge that she was the leader of the group 
that started for the sepulcher, while they were unacquainted 
with the details given to us in John, Observe that as yet 
none of the women has seen the risen one. 

2. Peter and John (Luke 24:12; John 20: 3-10), Com- 
paring Luke’s statement with John’s, note the details of per- 
sonal knowledge in the latter (vs. 4, 7, 8), Consider the 
effect of Mary’s report on the two disciples, their hurrying 
to the tomb, the younger man’s hesitating awe, Peter’s bold- 
ness, John’s later entrance, and its effect. His “belief” 
hardly attained to acceptance of the resurrection (see v. 9), 
but doubtless went beyond Mary’s fear. See Westcott’s note, 
Note the absence, in these disciples, of any expectation of the 
resurrection (v. 9), and their thoughful return. Consider 
how the facts of the open and empty tomb and the “ leisurely 
arranged ” grave-clothes would prepare the friends of Jesus. 
for fuller manifestations later. The need for such preparation 
is significant. 

3. Jesus and the Women (Matt, 28: 9, 10; [Mark 16: 9-11]; 
John 20: 11-18). Peter and John arrived after the departure 
of the women (Luke 24 : 10-12). Mary Magdalene seems to 
have folloged, and she remained after the two went away. 
Consider i grief and her intent gaze into the sepulcher, the 

vision of two angels (ubserve that Peter and John had not 
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seen them), her despairing answer to their question; her turn- 
ing about and seeing another, his tender and understanding 
question, her misapprehension, the familiar address, and the 
instant recognition, Note the loving clasping of the feet 
(comp. Matt. 28:9) implied in Jesus’ prohibition (“touch 
me not” means “do not be clinging to me”). Mary wished 
to renew the old relations; Jesus tells that the new relation, 
rather, is about to be established (comp. John 14: 2,12; 16: 
7, etc.). Note the new name for the disciples (John 20: 17, 
comp. Matt. 28: 10, also 25 : 40; and 12: 48, 49, and paral- 
lels), and its fyll significance as shown in Jesus’ reference to 
his and their Father and God (comp, John 1; 12; Rom. 8: 
14-17), With this appearance to Mary, compare the appear- 
ance to the women as given in Matthew. Luke 24: 10-12 
includes the others with Mary in the report which brought 
Peter [and John] to the tomb; Matthew and Mark include 
her with those who received the message from the angel. 
These accounts are condensed, while John’s is detailed. Per- 
haps what Matthew says of “the women” should be dis- 
tributed so that the message of the angel was given to all ex- 
cept Mary, while the meeting with the Lord was granted to 
Mary alone. So Mark 16 : 9-11 would be found to preserve 
for us an authentic apostolic tradition. The appointment of 
a rendezvous in Galilee may have been part of Jesus’ message 
by Mary also (comp. Matt. 28: 7; Mark 16: 7). 

Consider the report of the guard to the chief priests, the 
purchased silence, and the lying explanation of the empty 
tomb (Matt. 28: 11-15). Trace the gradual rise of belief in 
the resurrection in friends who came to embalm a beloved 
form, but found an empty sepulcher, and received an astonish- 
ing message, culminating in the personal testimony of at least 


one who had seen the Lord (John 20 : 18). 


ARS 


Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 10, June 9, 1895 
The Walk to Emmaus 
GoivrEN Text: He opened to us the Scriptures.— Luke 24 : 32. 


Lesson Text 


(Luke 24: 13-32, Memory verses: 25-27.) 
° Study connection in verses 8-43 


COMMON VERSION. 


13 ¢ And, behold, two of them 
went that same day to a village 
called Em-mé/us, which was from 
Je-ru’sa-lém about threescore fur- 
longs. 

14 And they talked together of 
all these things which had hap- 
pened, 

15 And it came to pass, that, 
while they communed (ogether 
and reasoned, Jesus himself drew 
near, and went with them. 

16 But their eyes were holden 
that they should not know him. 

17 And he said unto them, 
What manner of communications 
are these that ye have one to 
another, as ye walk, and are sad? 

18 And the one of them, whose 
name was Cléo-pis, answering 
said unto him, Art thou only a 
stranger in Je-ru’sa-lém, and hast 
not known the things which are 
come to pass there in these days? 

19 And hesaid unto them, What 
things? And they said untohim, 
Concerning Jesus of N&z‘a-réth, 
which was a prophet mighty in 
deed and word before God and all 
the people: 

20 And how the chief priests 
and our rulers delivered him to 
be condemned to death, and 
have crucified him. 

21 But we trusted that it had 
been he which should have re- 
deemed Is’ra-el: and beside all 
this, to day is the third day since 
these things were done. 

2 Yea, and certain women 
also of our company made us as- 
tonished, which were early at the 
sepulchre ; 

23 And when they found not 
his body, they came, saying, that 
they had also seen a vision of an- 
gels, which said that he wasalive, 

24 And certain of them which 
were with us went to the sep- 
ulchre, and found # even so as 
the women had said: but him 
they saw not, 

25 Then he said unto them, O 
fools, and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken: 

26 Ought not Christ to have 





REVISED VERSION. 


18 And behold, twoofthem were 
going that very day toa village 
named Emmaus, which was 
threescore furlongs from Jeru- 

14 salem, And they communed 
with each other of all these 
things which had happened. 

15 And it came to pass, while they 
communed and questioned to- 
gether,that Jesus himself drew 
near, and went with them. 

16 But their eyes were holden 
that they should not know him, 

17 And he said unto them, ' What 
communications are these that 
ye have one with another, as 
ye walk? And they stood still, 

18 looking sad. Andoneof them, 
named Cleopas, answering 
said unto him, *Dost thou 
alone sojourn in Jerusalem 
and not know the things 
which are come to pass there 

19 inthese days? And he said 
untothem, What things? And 
they said unto him, The things 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
which was a prophet mighty 
in deed and word before God 

20 and all the people: and how 
the chief priests and our rulers 
delivered him up to be con- 
demned to death and crucified 

21 him. But we hoped that it 
was he which should redeem 
Israel. Yea and beside all 
this, it is now the third day 
since these things came to 

22 pass. Moreover certain wo- 
men‘of our company amazed 
us, having been early at the 

23 tomb; and when they found 
not his body, they came, say- 
ing, that they had also seen a 
vision of angels, which said 

24 that he was alive. And cer- 
tain of them that were with us 
went to the tomb, and found 
it even so as the women had 
said: but him they saw not. 

25 And he said unto them, O fool- 
ish men, and slow of heart to 
believe in all that the propb- 

26 ets have spoken! Behoved it 
not the Christ to suffer these 
things, and to enter into his 


1Gr. What words are these that ye exchange one 


Dost thow sqjourn alone in Jer 
«fter 


one with another. %Or, 
usalem, and knowest thou not the things 80r, 


suffered these things, and to 
enter into his glory? 

27 And beginning at Md’ses and 
all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himself. 

28 And they drew nigh unto 
the village, whither they went: 
and he made as though he would 
have gone further. 

29 But they constrained him, 
saying, Abide with us; for it is 
toward evening, and the day is 
far spent. And he went in to 
tarry with them, 

30 And it came to pass, as he 
sat at meat with them, he took 
bread, and blessed i, and brake, 
and gave to them. 

$1 And their eyes were opened, 
and they knew him; and he 
vanished out of their sight. 

32 And they said one to another, 
Did not our heart burn within us, 
while he talked with us by the 
way, and while he opened to us 
the Scriptures? 
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27 glory? And beginning from 
Moses and from all the proph- 
ets, he interpreted to them in 
all the scriptures the things 

28 concerning himself. And they 
drew nigh unto the village, 
whither they were going: and 
he made as though he would 

29 go further. And they con- 
strained him, saying, Abide 
with us: for it is toward even- 
ing, and the day is now far 
spent. And he went in to abide 

30 with them. And it came to 
pass, when he had sat down 
with them to meat, he took 
the | bread, and blessed it, and — 

31 brake, and gave tothem. And 
their eyes were opened, and 
they knew him ; and he van- 

32 ished out of their sight. And 
they said one to another, Was 
not our heart burning within 
us, while he spake to us in the 
way, while he opened to us the 
scriptures? 


Revisers would onions “who” or “that” for 


The American 
“which” in verse 19, 21, and 23; and make 
bread and blessed ; and breaking it he gave to t) 


oe 5 read: “ he took the 
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Lesson Plan 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
——— 
Lesson Topic: The Son Fulfilling Prophecy. 


OUTLINE : 


1. The Sad Story, vs. 13+24. 
2. The Prophetic Teaching, vs. 25-27. 
3- The Clear Apprehension, vs. 28-32. 


Oo 


Datty Home REeapinas : 
M.—Luke 24 : 
T.—Luke 24 : 
T.—1 Pet. 1: 1-12. 


S.—Mark 16 : 9-14. 
S.—Acts 3 : 19°26. 


13°24. 
2§-32. 
W.—John 20 : 24-31. 


The walk to Emmaus, 
The walk to Emmaus. 
Thomas convinced. 


Testified beforehand. 
F.—Luke 18 1 28-34. 


Not understood. 


Slow to believe. 
Moses and the prophets. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association.) 


RY 


Lesson 


Analysis 


I, THE SAD STORY. 


1. The Wayside Companions : 


Jesus himself drew near, and went with them (15), 


Enoch walked with God (Gen. 5 : 22). 
There am I in the midst of them (Matt. 18 ; 20), 


He was manifested . 


16 : 12). 
2. The Evident Sadness : 


.. unto two of them, as they walked (Mark 


They stood still, looking sad (17). 


Joseph . 
The ing said unto me, W 
His countenance fell, . 


3- The Absorbing Theme : 


. Saw them, and behold, they were sad (Gen. . 
y is thy countenance sad teh: 2: 2) 
»+ and he went away sorrowful (Mark 10: 22), 


The things concerning Jesus of Nazareth (19). 


All the city was aureos, 8 
hey... say unto him 


4- The Crushing Fate : 


The chief priests and our rulers . 


saying, Who is this? 
T All are seekin, 
If we let him thus alone, all men will 


Matt, 21 : in ) 
thee (Mark 1 : 
lieve on him abn 11 ; 48). 


- crucified him (20). 


The Son of man is delivered up to be crucified (Matt. 26: 2). 
They lead him out to crucify him (Mark 15 ; 20). 
This Jesus whom ye crucified (Acts 2 : 36). 


5- The Blasted Hope : 


We hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel (21). 
ig deferred maketh the heart sick (Prov. 18 : 12). 


All hope. 


. Was now taken away (Acts 27 ; 


20). 
Sorrow not, ‘even as the rest, which have no hope (1 Thess. 4 : 13). 


6. The Deep Perplexity : 


Certain women of our company amazed us (22), 


{lake 9: 7). 
They still 


- heard of all that was done: and he was much perplexed 


exed thereabout (Luke 24 : 4), 
believed for joy, and wondered (Luke 24 : 41). 


Il, THE PROPHETIC TEACHING. 


1. The Christ a Sufferer : 


Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things? (26.) 


It is written, that the Christ should suffer (Luke 24 : 46). 
behoved the Christ 
oreband the sufferings of Christ (1 Pet. 1 : 11). 


From the sort 

It testified 

a. The Christ to be Glorified : 
mean it not the Christ... 


O Father, 
Jesus stan 
Christ Jesus . 


tures, ,.. it 


to suffer (Acts 17:3). 


. to enter into his glory ? (26.) 


lorify thou me with thine own self on 17 : 5). 
. on the right hand of God 
. who is at the right hand Of dod’ a 8 : 34). 


(Acts 


3. The Christ in all the Scriptures : 
In all the scriptures the things concerning himself (27). 


Him, of whom Moses, . 


. and the prophets, a bony  wette (John 1 : 45). 


These are they which bear witness of meJohn 5 : 39), 
The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of peopbeey ioe ‘e: 10). 


Ill. THE CLEAR APPREHENSION, 


1. Eyes Opened : 


Their _ were opened, and they knew him (31). 


Their e 
Unto w 
Having the eyes of your 


s were holden that they should not know him (Luke 24 : 16). 
mn I send thee, to open their eyes (Acts 7: 17). 
heart enlightened (Eph. 1 ; 14), 





















16). 








sae 
lee 


May 25, 1895 


2. Recognition Assured : 
He spake to us, .. . he opened to us the scriptures (32). 


Ofatruth thou art the Son of God (Matt. 14 : 33). 
Thomas answered, ... My Lord and my God (John 20 : 28). 
That disciple . . . saith unto Peier, It is the Lord (John 21 : 7). 





Oo 


Verse 13.—‘‘ Two of them were going that very day to a village 
named Emmaus.” (1) A despondent company; (2) A memorable 
day ; (3) A momentous soueneg 

Verse 15,—"*Jesus himself drew near, and went with them.’’ (1) 
Journeying without Jesus ; (2) Journeying with Jesus. 

Verse ytmwk on | -y- ny looking we 2 er rised at his 
sunposed ignorance ; (2) or their supposed knowledge.” 

Verse 19.—‘*The things concerning Jesus of Nazareth.’’ Things 
which (1) Cheered ; (2) Saddened; (3) Surprised. 

Verse 22.—‘‘ Certain women of our company amazed us,” (1) A 
gloomy conclusion ; (2) An amazing story. 

Verse 24.—“‘ Him they saw not.”” (1) The tomb occupied ; (2) The 


tomb vacated; (8) The conclusion reached. 


Verse 26.—‘‘To suffer these things, . . . to enterinto his glory.” 
(1) The path of suffering ; (2) The path to glory. 

Verse 29.—** Abide with us.’’ (i) A desirable end; (2) An urgent 
request; (3) A glorious reward. 

Verse 32.—'* Was not our heart burning within us?”’ (1) A sweet 
experience; (2) A delightful reminiscence ; (3) A stimulating testi- 
mony. 


RY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


The Christ in Prophecy 


The seed of the woman (Gen. 3: 15; Gal. 4 : 4). 

The seed of Abraham (Gen. 17 :7; 22:18; Gal. 3: 16). 
The seed of David (Psa. 132: 11; Acts 13 : 23). 

The Son of God (Psa. 2:7; Luke 1 : 32, 35). 

Born of a virgin (Isa. 7:14; Matt. 1 : 18, 22, 23). 
Preceded by a herald (Mal. 3:1; Matt. 3:1, 3). 

A worker of miracles (Isa. 35 : 5,6; Matt. 11: 4-6). 
His death (Isa. 58:12; Matt. 27 : 50). 

His resurrection (Isa. 26 : 19; Luke 24 : 6, 31, 34). 


RSA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events—The appearance to Mary 
Magdalene, as already intimated, preceded the latter 
part of the last lesson. The appearance to the other women 
immediately followed. About the same time the soldiers re- 
turned to the city, and told the chief priests what they had 
seen. The rulers bribed them to say that the disciples had 
stolen the body of Jesus. The appearance to Peter (v. 34) 
probably preceded the walk to Emmaus. 

Pxiaces.—On the way from Jerusalem to Emmaus, and at 
the latter village. The site has been long in dispute. Ku- 
beibeh, or Kulomieh, both west of Jerusalem (the latter 
farther north), are at the proper distance, and opinion is di- 
vided between them. The name probably means “ warm water,” 
and suggests warm springs at the locality. Another place 
(Am-was), afterwards called Nicopolis, is too far away, though 
some manuscripts give the distance in verse 13 as a hundred 
and sixty furlongs. 

Time.—In the afternoon of April 9, the 17th of Nisan, 
A. U.C. 783,—that is, A. D. 30, in the thirty-fourth year after 
the actual birth of Christ. 

Prersons.—T wo disciples, one named Cleopas, not Cleophas, 
or Clopas (John 19; 25); the other is unknown. It is un- 
likely that it was Luke himself, who was a Gentile, or James 
the son of Alpheus, since he is distinguished from the 
“eleven” (v. 33). The view that it was Simon Peter or 
Simon Zelotes is based on the false interpretation that verse 
34 is the language of the two disciples. Our Lord, at first 
unrecognized. 

PARALLEL Passace.—Mark 16: 12 and 13, belonging to 
the section of doubtful genuineness. 


Oo 


Critical Notes 


Verse 13.—And behold, two of them: Disciples, but not of 
the eleven; verse 9 refers to the whole body of the disciples. 
— Were going: More exact than “ went.”— That very day: The 
first day of the week, henceforward the Lord’s Day. The 
time was probably afternoon, since Emmaus was reached “ to- 
ward evening.” The journey from Jerusalem would require 
between two and three hours.—Hmmaus: See Lesson Sur- 
roundings.—Sizty furlongs: Greek, stadia, the stadium be- 
ing about six hundred and six feet. The entire distance was 
therefore about seven English miles. Why they took this 
journey, is not stated, though verse 29 suggests that it was the 
home, temporarily at least, of one or both of them. 

Verse 14.—And they communed: More exactly, “ were com- 
muning.” The verb is the same as that rendered “com- 
muned” in the Authorized Version in verse 15. “Talked” 
is therefore an unnecessary variation.—Of all these things: 
The substance of their conversation is obvious from verses 
19-24, the facts as they knew them, their perplexity and dis- 
appointed hopes. 

Verse 15.—Questioned together: More exact than “rea- 
sened;” the adverb “together” properly belongs to this 
verb.—Jesus himself drew near, and went with them: More 
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literally, “drawing near {one act], was going with them.” 
This suggests a sudden meeting and a continued walking with 
them ; hence Jesus probably came from behind them. This 
is favored by the assumption they make (in v. 18), that he 
had been in Jerusalem. That Jesus draws near to commune 
with those who commune of him, is the obvious lesson of this 
meeting. 

Verse 16.—But their eyes were holden: This points to some 
supernatural effect on them, while Mark 16 : 12 (“in another 
form”) suggests a change in our, Lord’s appearance as the 
cause of their not recognizing him.— That they should not know 
him: The purpose of the “holding” of their eyes. He would 
prevent their knowing him now, in order to reveal himself 
more fully, first through his instruction, and afterwards in the 
final recognition. Doubtless, natural causes were also in- 
volved, as usual in our Lord’s miracles. A quiet, dignified 
man, apparently in full vigor of health, overtakes them on the 
road. How unlikely that they would see in him'the recent 
sufferer on the cross! 

Verse 17.—And he said unto them: It was natural that he 
should first address them, since they were already engaged in 
conversation.— What communications are these that ye have one 
with another ? The margin of the Revised Version gives the 
more literal sense, ‘‘ What words are these that ye exchange 
one with another?” The idea of continued alternation of 
speech between the two is the prominent one.—And they 
stood still, looking sad: The oldest manuscripts give a reading 
that presents this graphic statement. Arrested in their con- 
versation by the question, they halt, their countenances re- 
flecting their feeling. 

Verse 18.— One of them, named Cleopas: “‘The” before “one” 
is omitted in the best manuscripts. The name is probably 
an abbreviation of Cleopatros, and is not the same as Clopas, 
the husband of Mary, mentioned in John 19 : 25.—Dost thou 
alone sojourn? “ Alone” is an adjective, not an adverb, as the 
Authorized Version implies by rendering “only.” The 
meaning may be either ‘* Dost thou sojourn alone, and [hence] 
not know?” or, “ Art thou alone [that is, the only one] so- 
journing and not knowing?” The former implies that his 
being alone accounts for his not knowing ; the latter, that he 
must be the only person in Jerusalem, even for a time, who 
does not know. In either case, they express surprise that 
even a stranger could be ignorant of this matter, so absorbing 
in its importance to them.—Jn Jerusalem: It is assumed that 
the stranger had been in Jerusalem, probably because he had 
come from that direction, and because many persons came 
there at that season to attend the passover. Cleopas evidently 
supposed that this man was such a visitor. 

Verse 19.—And he said unto them, What things? Wisely 
avoiding any reply as to the points assumed regarding him- 
self, Jesus puts a question to draw out the thoughts and feel- 
ings of these disciples.—And they said: The answer in verses 
19-24 cannot be portioned out between the two disciples, since 
no hint is given as to which one spoke.—Concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth: The human name, of which a stranger might have 
heard.—A prophet mighty in deed and word: In verses 19, 20, 
the description is of Jesus as he would appear to the Jews in 
general ; in what follows, the personal hopes and perplexity 
of the disciples appear. But the description throughout is 
full of reverent affection.— B-fore God and all the people: His 
works and words showed that he was sent of God, and the 
people as a mass thus regarded him. 

Verse 20.—And how: The connection is with verse 18, 
“not know.”—Our rulers: This shows that they were Jews, 
though, in any case, it is not likely that either of them was a 
Gentile.— Delivered him: That is, to Pilate.—To be condemned 
to death: Literally, “to the judgment of death.”—Crucified 
him: Here, as frequently, the crucifixion of Jesus is spoken 
of as the act of the chief priests and rulers. 

Verse 21.— But we hoped: Not “trusted.” The term points 
to a continuous past fact, interrupted by what followed. This 
part of the answer pictures the facts and feelings most vividly 
and naturally.—Tiat it was he which should redeem Israel : 
That is, the Messiah. Probably they thought of political as 
well as spiritual redemption. “ Israel,” the sacred name, is 
naturally used.— Yea and beside all this: This implies a new 
fact, in contrast with their hope.—ZJt is now the third day: 
The best authorities omit “to-day.” The literal meaning is 
“it Lor, he] leadeth the third day.” Some refer this to Jesus 
directly ; in any case, it suggests that something was expected 
to occur on the third day. They do not say what it was, but 
the apparently unfulfilled promise of the resurrection saddens 
them. 

Verse 22.—Moreover: This is in contrast with verse 21: 
We were disappointed, but certain other things occurred to 
arouse hope, yet still not fulfilling it—Certain women of our 
company: Those having the same hope.—Amazed us: A 
strong term, vividly expressing the perplexity produced by 
the strange yet unsatisfactory tidings.— Having been early at the 
tomb: This belongs to what follows, as the beginning of the 
story that amazed them. 

Verse 23.—And when they found not his body: This verse 
repeats the story of verses 2-11. These disciples had not as 
yet heard of any appearance of the risen Lord.— That they had 
alsv seu: They did not find what they sought; they “also” 


saw what they did not expect, and heard what they could 
scarcely believe. ; 

Verse 24.—And certain of them that were with us: Peter is 
referred to, as verse 12 shows. But John accompanied him 
(John 20 : 2-10), and these disciples may have known this.— 
As the women had said: Namely, that the body was not there. 
—But him they saw not: This is the last contrast : though the 
body was gone, Jesus had not been seen, despite the saying 
of the angels. Even if some rumor of the appearance to 
Mary Magdalene and the women had been heard by these 
disciples, it was not accepted. The appearance to Peter 
probably occurred after they left Jerusalem, The story is 
consistent with Luke’s report, and the variations in the other 
accounts suggest different witnesses. 

Verse 25.—And ,he said to them: They had spoken freely 
to him; he now responds, but wisely remains unrecognized, 
that he may teach them more fully.—O foolish men: Without 
understanding.—Slow of heart: Sluggish in the entire being. 
This rebpke was needed to arouse attention, to enforce the 
authority of the speaker, to direct them from their per- 
plexities to the Scripture.—To believe in all that the prophets 
have spoken ! They believed part, not all. (The preposition 
rendered “in” is literally “on.” ’ 

Verse 26.—Behoved it not; This is preferable to “ ought 
not.” The necessity is first of all a prophetic one, to fulfil 
these Scriptures.—The Christ: The Messiah, of whom the 
Old Testament Scriptures speak, and, by implication, of whom 
they had been speaking.— To suffer these things : Such as they 
had narrated.—And to enter into his glory: By suffering, the 
Messiah was to enter into his glory. This the prophets fore- 
told; this the disciples had not perceived. The necessity for 
this suffering as the way to glory has a deeper ground than 
the fulfilment of prophecy. The prophecies were spoken, 
because God deemed this necessary. ‘ 

Verse 27.—Beginning from Moses; Taking the books of the 
Old Testament in order.—Jnterpreted: Preferable to “ ex- 
pounded.” —Zn ail the scriptures: Going through the whole,— 
The things concerning himself: This was the first Christian 
Sunday-school. The teacher was Christ ; the lesson was theOld 
Testament ; the subject was Christ, The whole Old Testament 
then, according to this statement, was regarded by him as 
pointing to himself. This is the only profitable use that can 
now be made of it. 

Verse 23.—The village, whither they were going: Compare 
verse 13.—He made as though he would go further : It is not 
implied that he said so, As a matter of courtesy, he would 
go on, unless asked to remain, Their desire and request was 
called forth. Had they not asked him, he would not have 
tarried. If we do not desire his presence, he will not remain 
with us, 

Verse 29.—They constrained him: The word is a strong one, 
suggesting urgent entreaty. The reason for their strong 
desire is given in verse 32.—Abide with us: This suggests that 
Emmaus was a place where they felt at home; probably it 
was their temporary residence during the passover festival.— 
For it is toward evening: Shortly before sunset, as the next 
phrase suggests the declining sun. The repetition of the same 
thought indicates urgency. 

Verse 30.— When he had sat down with them to meat: Re= 
clining at table, as was customary. The meal seems to have 
been soon ready, as there is no hint of further conversation.— 
He took the bread, and blessed it: The American Revisers 
prefer the more literal rendering, ‘‘ he took the bread and 
blessed,” etc. The main action is that of blessing; that is, 
asking the usual blessing, not consecrating the bread. The 
“loaf” was probably the unleavened cake of the passover 
feast.—And brake, and gave to them: Or, “and breaking it he 
gave to them,” or, “ wasgiving.” The stranger took the duty 
of the master of the house, thus preparing for the subsequent 
recognition, The meal was an ordinary one, and not a cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. Still the four acts are those 
which occurred at the feeding of the multitudes and at the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Verse 31.—And their eyes were opened: The hindrance 
spoken of in verse 16 was removed.—And they knew him: 
This was the result of the opening of their eyes, though 
natural causes may have aided in the recognition, such as the 
recollection of similar occasions when the Lord acted as host, 
possibly the marks on his hands as they were spread out jn 
blessing. —And he vanished out of their sight: Evidently an 
extraordinary disappearance, a remova) from them rather 
than a becoming invisible to them. Our Lord's risen body 
was not yet glorified; while identical with his real human 
body, it was not subject to ordinary limitations, as is evident 
from the appearances during the forty days. More than this 
we do not know, except that this body was thus manifested 
to prove the reality of the resurrection of Christ. 

Verse 32.— Was not our heart burning within us : Continued 
emotion is meant: hope, joy, affection, as well as mental in- 
sight.— While he spake to us in the way: It is implied that this 
should have led them to recognize him earlier. Now it con- 
firms and strengthens their belief that he had risen.— While 
he opened (was opening] to us the scriptures? The omission 
of “and” makes this clause explanatory of the preceding, 
His talk in the way was an opening of the Scriptures. This 





























































































































































































































is the main thought, rather than the breaking of the bread. 
The opening of the Scripture remains one of the most blessed 
proofs of the presence of the Master. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
ATK ™ 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE little band of Galileans, overwhelmed at the fate of 
their Master, and unable, as yet, to realize what was 
implied in the reports brought to them by Peter and John, 
as well as the women, of the empty grave, the vision of 
angels, and finally of the appearance of Jesus himself, and 
the message sent by him that he would meet them in Galilee, 
did not know what todo. A week later we find them still 
in Jerusalem (John 20; 26), so that their return to Galilee 
must, at the earliest, have been in the second week after the 
resurrection. Nor could they have remained there beyond a 
very short time, as we find them back again in the Holy City 
before his ascension, as if, when he had met them in the north 
and instructed them as to the future, he had als6 told them 
to go back, and wait in Jerusalem till they received the Holy 
Spirit promised to them by the Father (Acts 1 ; 4). 

Meanwhile some who belonged to the neighborhood of the 
city,—disciples, not apostles,—whom the presence of their 
Master at the feast, and the feast itself, had drawn to Jerusa- 
lem, thought it well to leave for home, All their hopes had 
been rudely dashed, for, instead of finding in Jesus the re- 
storer of Jewish independence and the founder of a religio- 
political empire, before which Rome would perish, they had 
seen him ignominiously crucified, like a slave or a felon, 
They had come from Emmaus, a village between seven and 
eight miles northwest of the capital, its vines and olives on 
the terraces of the rounded hill which it crowned, and the 
red-and-white flowers of the early-blossoming almond-tree, 
sprinkling the slopes, being unspeakably more inviting than 
the close and dirty lanes of Jerusalem, now more unpleasant 
than ever to minds so despondent, 

They would, apparently, have gone back sooner, but the 
sabbath forbade so long a journey, and they had thus waited 
till our Sunday—the Monday of the Jew—before setting out. 
Passing through the Jaffa gate, and bending to the right as 
the path went on, the two travelers would soon be among the 
bare hills, with their stony hollows between, enlivened then, 
no doubt, by a population long vanished in our times. One 
was called Cleopas,—a different name from Clopas; the other 
is unknown even to this slight extent. Who they were is, in 
fact, not told us. 

The one topic most absorbing to both was, naturally, about 
their Master, They had seen him on the cross; they knew 
he must have died, as the passover required that his cross 
should be freed from its awful burden before sunset on the 
Friday, and now it was the third day since the catastrophe, 
He and his kingdom, of which he had spoken go often, seemed 
crushed together. Yet, strange to say, some women of their 
company had come in, declaring that when they went to the 
tomb at daybreak, they had found it open and empty, and 
that angels had appeared to them, saying he had risen from 
the dead. Moreover, some of the men had hurried to the 
tomb, and found things as the women reported; but they did 
not see Jesus, Was he, then, the Messiah, or not? If he 
was, why such a disastrous close of his career? His life, his 
words, bis miracles, seemed to show he was the Christ; ahd 
yet, if he was, why had he been crucified ? 

But now a stranger overtook them, and, possibly much to 
their annoyance, joined them on their journey, Their eager 
discussions opened a door for conversation. What had soen- 
grossed them? Standing still, their looks showing their sad- 
ness, Cleopas expressed his wonder that the stranger should— 
alone, perhaps—not have heard what had happened, and 
presently, after a question, recounted the whole story of the 
arrest, trial, death, and reported resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth,—“a prophet mighty in deed and word before God 
and all the people,” of whom the speaker and his friends 
had “ hoped that it was he who should redeem Israel,” 

To their wonder, the stranger forthwith took up the sub- 
ject, telling them that their gloom rose from their being so 
slow to believe in all that the prophets had spoken. If they 
hed read the holy oracles aright, they would have found that 
it “ behooved the Christ to suffer in this very way, end enter 
into hia glory.” Then, beginning from the earliest Scrip- 
tures, he interpreted to them the passages in all concerning 
the promised Messiah, 

They had now reached Emmaus, and it seemed as if the 
wondrous stranger was going farther. Would he not stay 
with them over night, for the day was far spent? Willing 
to yield, he therefore went into their humble home, to stay 
with them. The evening meal—simple enough, we may be 
sure—was soon spread for them, but it is not said that Christ 
ate anything. His companions, however, doubtless satinfied 
their hunger. But now, in strange resemblance to what bad 
happened in Jerusaiem, when Jerus last sat at table with ihe 
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Twelve, the stranger took the bread, and, after invoking 
God’s blessing on it, broke it, and gave the pieces to the two. 

In a moment they knew who he was. This act, with his 
well-known look as he sat before them, which shone out all 
at once, made it certain that he was no other than their 
Master, risen from the grave, as the women had said. The 
next instant he had vanished. Such a wonder was not to be 
kept to themselves, Weary as they were, they rose up that 
very hour, and went back to Jerusalem, to tell the news, and 
found the eleven together, full of wonder, Christ having 
appeared also to Peter. 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 
RSA 


The Risen Lord’s Self-Revelation to 
Wavering Disciples 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HESE two disciples had left their companions after 
Peter's return from the sepulcher and before Mary 
Magdalene hurried in with her tidings that she had seen 
Jegus. Their coming away at such a crisis, like Thomas's 
absence that day, shows that the scattering of the sheep was 
beginning to follow the smiting of the shepherd. The mag- 
net withdrawn, the attracted particles fall apart, What 
arrested that process? Why did not the spokes fall asunder 
when the center was removed? John’s disciples crumbled 
away after his death. When Theudas fell, all his followers 
“‘ were dispersed ” and came to nought. The church was knit 
more closely together after the death that, according to all 
analogy, should have scattered it, Only the fact of the 
resurrection explains the anomaly, No reasonable men 
would have held together unless they had known that their 
Messianic hopes had not been buried in Christ’s grave, We 
see the beginnings of the resurrection of these hopes in this 
sweet story. 

1. We have first the two sad travelers and the third who 
joins them. Probably the former had left the group of dis- 
ciples on purpose to relieve the tension of anxiety and sorrow 
by walking, and to get a quiet time to bring their thoughts 
intosomeorder, They were like men who had lived through 
an earthquake; they were stunned, and physical exertion, 
the morning quiet of the country, and the absence of other 
people, would help to calm their nerves, and enable them to 
realize their position, Their tone of mind will come out 
more distinctly presently. Here it is enough to note that 
the “things which had come to pass” filled their minds and 
conversation, That being so, they were not left to grope in 
the dark. “Jesus himself drew near, and went with them,” 
Honest occupation of mind with the truth concerning him, 
and a real desire to know it, are not left unhelped. We 
draw him to oursides when we wish and try to grasp the real 
facts concerning him, whether they coincide with our prepos- 
sessions or not, 

It is profoundly interesting and instructive to note the 
characteristics of the favored ones who first saw the risen 
Lord, They were Mary, whose heart was an altar of flaming 
and fragrant love; Peter, the penitent denier; and these 
two, absorbed in meditation on the facts of the death and 
burial. What attracts Jesus? Love, penitence, study of his 
truth. He comes to these with the appropriate gifts for 
them, as truly—yea, more closely—as of old, Perhaps the 
very doubting that troubled them brought him to their 
help. He saw that they especially needed him, for their 
faith was sorely wounded, Necessity is as potent a spell to 
bring Jesus as desert, He comes to reward fixed and fervent 
love, and he comes, too, to revive it when tremulous and cold, 

“ Their eyes were holden,” says Luke; and similarly “their 
eyes were opened” (v.31), He makes the reason for his 
not being recognized a subjective one, and his narrative 
affords no support to the theory of a change in our Lord’s 
resurrection body, How often does Jesus still come to us, 
and we discern him not! Our paths would be less lonely, 
and our thoughts Jess sad, if we realized more fully and con- 
stantly our individual share in the promise, “I am with you 
always,” 

2. We have next the conversation (vs. 17-28). The un- 
known new comer strikes into the dislogue with a question 
which, on some lips, would have been intrusive curiosity, 
and would have provoked rude retorts, But there was sowe- 
thing in hie voice and manner which unlocked hearts. Does 
he not still come close to burdened souls, and, with a smile of 
love on bis face and a promise of help in his tones, ask us to 
tell him all that isin our hearts? “Communications” told 
to him cease to sadden, Those that we cannot tell to him 
we should not speak to ourselves, 

Cleopas naively wonders that there should be found a 
single man in Jerusalem ignorant of the things which had 
come to pars. He forgot that the stranger might know these, 
and not know that they were talking about them. Like the 
rest of us, he fancied that what was great to him was as great 
to everybody, What could be the subject of their talk but 
the one theme? Tie stranger a» uaes ignorgnce, in order 
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to win to a full outpouring. Jesus wishes ts to put all fears 
and doubts and shattered hopes into plain words to him. 
Speech to Christ cleanses our bosoms of much perilous stuff, 
Before he speaks in answer we are lightened, 

Very trne to nature is the eager answer of the two. The 
silence once broken, out flows a torrent of speech, in which 
love and grief, disciples’ pride in their Master, and shattered 
hopes, incredulous bewilderment and questioning wonder, are 
blended. 

That long speech (vs. 19-24) gives a lively conception of 
the two disciples’ state of mind. Probably it fairly repre- 
sented the thought of all, We note in it the limited concep- 
tion of Jesus as but a prophet, the witness to his miracles and 
teaching (the former being set first, as having more impressed — 
their minds), the assertion of his universal appreciation by 
the “ people,” the charging of the guilt of Christ’s death on 
“our rulers,” the sad contrast between the officials’ condem- 
nation of him and their own fond Messianic hopes, and the 
despairing acknowledgment that these were shattered. 

The reference to “the third day” seems to imply that the 
two had been discussing the meaning of our Lord’s frequent 
prophecy about it. The connection in which they introduce 
it looks as if they were beginning to understand the prophecy, 
and to cherish a germ of hope in his resurrection, or, at all 
events, were tossed about with uncertainty whether they 
dared to cherish it, They are chary of allowing that the 
women’s story was true; neively they attach more impor- 
tance to its confirmation by men, “ But him they saw not,” 
and, so long as he did not appear, they could not believe 
even angels saying ‘that he was alive.” 

The whole speech shows how complete was the collapse of 
the disciples’ Messianic hopes, how slowly their minds opened 
to admit the possibility of resurrection, and how exacting 
they were in the matter of evidence for it, even to the point 
of hesitating to accept angelic announcements. Such a state 
of mind is not the soil in which hallucinations spring up. 
Nothing but the actual appearance of the risen Lord could 
have changed these sad, cautious unbelievers to lifelong con- 
fessors. What else could have set light to these rolling 
smoke-clouds of doubt, and made them flame heaven high 
and world wide? ' 

The ingenuous disclosure of their bewilderment appealed 
to their companion’s heart, as it ever does. Jesus is not re- 
pelled by doubts and perplexities, if they are freely spoken to 
him. To put our confused thoughts into plain words tends 
to clear them, and to bring him asour teacher. His reproach 
has no anger in it, and inflicts no pain, but puts us on the 
right track for arriving at the truth. If these two had 
listened to the “ prophets,” they would have understood their 
Master, and known that a divine “ must” wrought itself out 
in his death and resurrection. How often, like them, do we 
torture ourselves with problems of belief and conduct of 
which the solution lies close beside us, if we would use it.’ 

Jesus claimed “all the prophets” as his witnesses. He 
teaches us to find the highest purpose of the Old Testament 
in its preparation for himself, and to look for foreshadowings 
of his death and resurrection there. What gigantic delusion 
of self-importance that was, if it was not the self-attestation of 
the Incarnate Word, to whom all the written word pointed! 
He will still, to docile souls, be the interpreter of Scripture. 
They who see him in it all are nearer its true appreciation 
than those who see in the Old Testament everything but him. 

8. We have finally the disclosure and disappearance of the 
Lord. The little group must have traveled slowly, with 
many a pause on the road, while Jesus opened the Scrip- 
tures ; for they left the city in the morning, and evening was 

near before they had finished their “threescore furlongs” 
(between seven and eight miles). His presence makes tke 
day's march seem short. 

“He made as though he would have gone further,” not 
therein assuming the appearance of a design which he did not 
really entertain, but beginning a movement which he would 
have carried out if the disciples’ urgency had not detained 
him, Jesus forces his company on no man. He would 
“have gone further” if they had not said “ Abide with us.” 
He will leave us if we do not keep him, But he delights to 
be held by beseeching hands, and our wishes “ constrain” 
him. Happy are they who, having felt the sweetness of 
walking with him on the weary road, seek him to bless their 
leisure and to add a more blissful depth of repose to their 
reat ! 

The humble table, where Christ is invited to sit, becomes a 
sacred place of revelation. He hallows common life, and 
turns the meals over which he presides into holy things. 
His disciples’ tables should be such that they dare ask titvir 
Lord to sit atthem, But how often he would be driven away 
by luxury, gross appetite, trivial or malicious talk! We 
shall all be the better for asking ourselves whether we should 
like to invite Jenus to our tables. He is there, spectator and 
judge, whether invited or not, 

Where Jesus is welcomed as guest he becomes host, Per- 
haps something in gesture or tone, as he blessed and brake 
tbe bread, recalled the loved Master to the disciples’ winds, 
and, with a flush, the glad “Jt is he!” illuminated their 
wuls. Thatwaseuough, His bodily presence was no longer 
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necessary when the conviction of his risen life was firmly 
fixed inthem. Therefore hedisappeared, The old unbroken 
companionship was not to be resumed. Occasional appear- 
ances, separated by intervals of absence, prepared the dis- 
ciples gradually for doing without his visible presence. 

If we are sure that he has risen and lives forever, we have 
a better presence than that. He is gone from our sight that 
he may be seen by our faith. That “now we see him not” 
is advance on the position of his first disciples, not retrogres- 


sion. Let us strive to possess the blessing of “those who 
have not seen, and yet have believed.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
RYE 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Inadequacy of Human Comprehension 


N A dozen occasions human faculties proved utterly 

unable to grasp the divine truths offered. We criticise 

the first chapter of Genesis as if its stupendous assertions 

were within the grasp of our faculties. We have been balked 

again and again, sometimes when we could not have seen and 
lived. 

To-day’s lesson is another instance. All the recent events 
had been prophesied, and strictly fulfilled. But they had 
entertained different views and hopes. So infinite kindness 
comes and walks with them in their sadness, and says, “O dull 
of feeling and slow of perception, let me show you!” So he 
begins at Moses and all the prophets, and made all things 
concerning himeelf clear, 

Such pains Christ takes to enlighten two disciples other- 
wise absolutely unknown. He seeks humble disciples as 
earnestly yet. 


** God loves to be longed for, he loves to be sought, 
For he sought us himself with such longing and love ; 
He died for desire of us, measureless thought, 
And he yearns for us now to be with him above.” 


How often we start to Emmaus, Sad, despairing, then 
Christ always walks with us. Sometimes our eyes are holden 
to the end, and sometimes he opens to us the Scriptures, 
We thought the Christian life was all joy and triumph. He 
opens the Scriptures, and shows us that we must be tempted, 
weary, heavy laden, exceeding sorrowful, as he was. We 
thought every one would help us. He opens the Scriptures, 
and shows that we must bear others’ burdens if we would ful- 
fil the law of the life that he had, We thought oy efforts 
would be appreciated and our sacrifices praised and ourselves 
loved. He opens up the Scriptures. If we will live godly in 
Christ Jesus we shall suffer persecution, We shall be re- 
viled, Our best purposes will be misrepresented, and all 
manner of evil will be said, and ourselves cast out as filth and 
off-scouring. But he also opens the Scriptures, Blessed are 
you with God’s infinite blessing when men’s little harms sur- 
round you. Greater is God’s power to bless than man’s 
power to hinder and curse, There is no other sufficient way 
of opening the Scriptures, 

Religious truths make our hearts consciously burn within 
us when Jesus applies them (v. 32). 


University Park, Colo, 
eA» 


Illustrative Applications 
By H, Clay Trumbull 


ce of them were going that very day to a village named 

Emmaus (v.18). Bible scholars are not agreed as to 
where Emmaus was, but Bible readers need not be in doubt 
about what happened to the two disciples who were going to 
Emmaus. In such a case as this the incident is more than 
the locality. A place that we never heard of before, and that 
we are never to visit again, may be ever memorable in our 
hearts because of the nearness of our Saviour as we went 
thither or came thence. It were far better for us to take 
home this lesson about the disciples at Emmaus than to puzzle 
over the precise location of Emmaus. 

While they communed and questioned together, . .. Jesus 
himself drew near, and went with them (v. 15). Jesus is 
nearer to many a disciple of his than that disciple realizes. 
He is nearer to us each and all than we suppose. We may 
think that he is far from us; we may even wish that he was 
near us; yet all the while he may be by our very side, hay- 
ing a personal interest in us, and being ready to give us sym- 
pathy and help. Especially is he sure to be near us if we 
talk with each other abont him. If two disciples are com- 
muning and questionitig with reference to Jesus, there is 
always a third person with them fa Jesus himself; and he is 
more interested in them than they are in themselves or in 
each other. 

* They stood sti'l, looking sad (v.17). It was the brightest 
day in the world’s history. It was the best time for those 
two disciples they had ever known,—« better time than 
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they had ever dreamed of, Yet they were discouraged and 
heavy-hearted because things had turned out so different 
from their short-sighted expectations, How like Christian 
disciples—such disciples as we are—that was! Heaviness of 
heart, sadness, and worry, are more often because of some- 
thing that we have reason to rejoice in, than because of any 
reason for real trouble, It would seem as if God might have 
sadness himself because his children are so unwilling to trust 
him while they are yet called to walk by faith instead of by 
sight. Let us think of those two sad-hearted disciples when 
their Saviour had risen from the grave to save them, and be 
wiser than they were, or than we have been. 

We hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel (vy. 21). 
How much of distrust is expressed in the form of injured 
faith: “I did think that God would answer my prayer” ! 
“For a while I counted. my child entirely safe’in the Lord’s 
hands.” “ Until now I supposed that a blessing was in store 
for my loved ones.” “I trusted for a long time that God 
would take care of me.” And how common it is to despair 
of a blessing at the very moment it reaches us! When it 
comes we shrink back from it, because we had looked for it 
in another form. We ask for God to bless our nation, We 
think of national blessings in the line of peace, and health, 
and abundant harvests, and quickened business activities, 
When we have war and pestilence and famine and financial 
distress, it is hard to feel that God is answering our prayers 
for a blessing to the fullest,—as he doubtless is, If God gives 
to us individually enjoyment and prosperity, we feel sure that 
he is blessing us; but when he calls us to privation and sor- 
row, we wonder why he has so disappointed us. Many times 
we are sad over that which ought to fill our hearts with re- 
joicing,—and which would if our eyes were not holden so 
that we failed to recognize our present Lord. 

He interpreted to them in all the scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself (v.27), He who fails to see that all the Scrip- 
tures are rich with references to Christ the Redeemer of the 
lost, has no understanding of the distinctive peculiarity of 
the Bible. It is not the history, the science, or the poetry 
of the Bible; not its declarations of God’s greatness; not its 
teachings of morality; not its pictures of the eternal future, 
—that mark the Bible’s pre-eminence over. all the sacred 
books of the ages; but it is the exhibit in prophecy and in 
history of Jesus Christ the Saviour of sinners. Jesus opened 
this truth to his disciples as he walked with them toward 
Emmaus, His promise to all his followers is, that the Holy 
Ghost shall similarly take the truth concerning himself, and 
show it unto them. Lord, open thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things of Christ out of all thy law! 

Their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and he vanished 
out of their sight. And they said one to another, Was not our 
heart burning within us, while he spake to us in the way (vs, 31,32). 
When our eyes are opened to the opportunities and privi- 
leges we have had, but which we have failed to recog- 
nize as they were passing, we wonder that we could have 
been so blind, and we recall the partial sense we had of what 
might have been ours more consciously, It is so when a dear 
one has vanished out of our sight, leaving memories to glow 
and grow, and to make our hearts ache with regrets that we 
did not more fully appreciate what was ours for the time 
being. How much better it would be if we had our eyes 
open to the blessings of the present, rather than to glad memo- 
ries of the past and to bright hopes of the future! 


Philadelphia. 
FSA 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F, Schauffler, D. D. 


N THE afternoon of the day on which our Lord arose 
from the dead, two of his disciples (not ‘ apostles) 
started from Jerusalem to go to the village of Emmaus. The 
distance was about seven miles. Of course, as they walked, 
they spoke of the things which had happened in Jerusalem 
during the past few days. As they walked and talked to- 
gether, Jesus himself drew near and joined their company. 
Their eyes were holden, so they did not recognize him. Ex- 
actly why they did not at once know who he was, we cannot 
say. One reason, however, may be found in the fact that he 
had on different garments from any they had seen him wear. 
His own clothes had been divided among the soldiers, so that 
those which he now wore must have been new, This would 
partially account for the fact that none of the disciples recog- 
nized him when they first saw him. 

This stranger talked with them concerning things which 
were uppermost in their hearts. He sympathized with them 
in their sorrows, and at the same time he began to open up 
to them the Scriptures. He showed them how it wag neces- 
sary for Christ to suffer and rise again on the third day. He 
explained to them in Mosesand the Psalms and the Prophets 
all things pertaining to Jesusof Nazareth, Thus he enlight- 
ened their understanding, and, as he spoke, their hearts 
burned within them, 

Soon they came to the village of Emmaus, and he made as 
though he would have gone farther. This was no deceit on 


Jesus’ part, for, had they not invited him to tarry with 
them, he doubtless would have gone on. But they had 
learned so much from him already that they could not bear 
to bid him farewell. So they invited them to stay with them, 
and he accepted their hospitality. As they sat at the table 
that evening, he took bread, and blessed it, and broke it. 
Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, their eyes were opened, 
and they knew that it was Jesus. Then, equally suddenly, 
he disappeared, 

But now that they had seen him, and realized that he was 
actually risen from the dead, their hearts were filled with 
joy. Instantly they started back to Jerusalem, to tell the 
glad tidings of a risen Saviour to all their fellow-believers. 
They wanted to impart to them the joy that they themselves 
had experienced. This is as far as our story goes to-day, and 
here we may leave these two happy disciples, rejoicing with 
them, and praising God for the glad tidings of the resurrection. 

Now let the teacher call attention to the beautiful petition 
of these two disciples, They say to Jesus, “ Abide with us; 
for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent.” A beau- 
tiful petition was this, the answer to which brought them 
abounding joy. Had Jesus not turned in and tarried with 
them, they would not have recognized him, and, however 
much they had enjoyed his exposition of the Scriptures, they 
would still have failed in reaching their highest joy. This 
short prayer is a good one for every one to offer, It is well 
for us to ask the Lord to abide in our hearts, for without him 
there all is dark. When, however, he enters, light is shed 
abroad in our hearts, and day takes the place of night, 
Every scholar should ask the Lord thus to come, not as a 
wayfaring man, to make a short stay, but as a permanent 
guest, to live with us. We need not be afraid that Jesus will 
refuse this request. Was it not he himself who once said, 
“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock; if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me”? This gives us assurance that, 
if we offer this prayer in earnest, Jesus will give us an answer 
of peace, 

We need Jesus in our hearts each day, because each day is 
anew day. We can say every day, as Joshua said to Israel, 
“ Ye have not passed this way heretofore.” We know not what 
is to befall us before night comes, what temptations, what 
joys, what trials, are to be our portion. Therefore we need 
the Lord’s presence, that he may bring us through safely, and 
give us victory over all our foes, 

Again, we shall need the Lord’s presence because there are 
in store for us days of sorrow. Young hearts do not realize 
this always, and yet young hearts are not sorrow-proof. Bick- 
ness and death come to little ones as well as older people, 
There are times in all our lives when “ the heart knoweth its 
own bitterness; and a stranger doth not intermeddle with its 
joy.” But Jesus is no stranger tothe human heart, He who 
formed the eye sees, he who created the ear hears, and he who 
made the human heart has not thrown away the key, If, then, 
we ask him to abide with us he will come into our hearts end 
comfort us in the day of sorrow and crying, 

(This for older persons.) Some in this Sunday-school are 
far down on the slope of life. Gray hairs already abound, 
Duties have become burdens, and desire fails. What a good 
prayer for them to offer, saying, “ Lord, abide with us; for it 
is toward evening, and the day is far spent”! If we need 
Christ in life, surely we need him no less in death, For all 
those, then, who are coming near to the boundary line of life, 
this prayer of the two disciples is exceedingly sweet and ap- 
propriate, Tie fact is that there is no situation in life in 
which it is not a beautiful prayer to offer, and there are none 
who will offer it to whom the Master will ever say nay. 
Blessed be God for this! 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


O* WHAT day of the week did Jesus rise from the 
grave? Who went early to the tomb, carrying spices? 
Did they see any one in the open tomb? What did the 


angels say to them? To whom did Jesus himeelf first’ 


appear? To which of the disciples did he appear some time 
that day? The news quickly spread, for it was repeated 
again and again during all that day, “The Lord has risen,” 
and that he had spoken to Mary and the other women. 

In the Afternoon.—That same day two persons, friends of 
Jesus, but not of the twelve disciples, were walking out of the 
city towards a village called Emmaus, a few miles away from 
Jerusslem. We only know that one of them was named 
Cleopas, and that, as they walked, they did not look at the 
beauty of the trees and fields in their fresh spring greenness 
and blossom, for they were earnestly talking of what had so 
lately happened, and the strange rumors they had heard, A 
stranger Joined them, and asked what they were talking of 
as they walked, They stopped a moment, and, looking sadly 
at him, Cleopas said with surprise, “ Art thou only a stranger 
in Jerusalem, and do not know of the things which have 
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come to pass in these days?” They thought that even a 
stranger could not have failed to hear of such a wonder as 
Jesus, and of his death on the cross between two noted 
thieves, and they were amazed when he asked what things 
hud come to pass. 

What they Said to the Stranger.—It was Cleopas who first 
answered, but when the stranger seemed to know nothing of 
their sadness, they were both eager to tell. They said it was 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth, a mighty prophet. In few 
words they told of his power and might in his works and his 
words, and showed how firmly they believed in him. But 
the chief priests and rulers delivered him to be crucified. 
They were not afraid to say “our rulers,” and to show theiz 
grief that his work was ended by his cruel death. All their 
hopes seemed broken, too, for they said, “ We had hoped he 
was the promised Messiah, sent to deliver Israel.” No won- 
der they were sad, for it was the third day of their distress and 
despair since he hung on the cross and died. But that was 
not all the wonder, They said certain women in the city 
had amazed them, for they told how they had gone very early 
to the sepulcher, and found it open and empty, and had seen 
angels, who said Jesus was alive. Others who heard the 
story had gone to the tomb, and found it as the women had 
said; but they did not see Jesus. 

What the Stranger Said to them.—He called them foolish and 
slow of heart to believe. Why did they leave Jerusalem until 
they could have known more clearly what the strange rumors 
meant? Since they remembered it was the third day since 
Jesus was crucified, why did they not think of his saying 
that he would rise again after three days? Wedo not know 
that the stranger meant reproof when he said they were 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets had written. If 
they had read aright the pictures and prophecies of a Christ 
to come in all their worship and sacrifices, they would have 
understood that, to fulfil all, Christ must suffer. Then the 
one who walked with them began with Moses as he “lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness,” and went on explaining 
what had been promised in the Scriptures of the One who 
should bear our griefs and carry our sorrows, should be 
stricken, smitten, despised, and rejected. They listened, and 
the way seemed short, they so soon reached the village, when 
the stranger seemed about to go on. 

Abide with Us,—They said to the one who was no longer a 
stranger: “It is late; the day is nearly gone. Abide with 
us.” He entered the home with them. They sat together at 
the evening meal, The visitor took bread, blessed it, brake, 
and gave to them. Then they knew their guest was the 
Lord himself, and he vanished from their sight. Did they 
see a mark in his lifted hand? We cannot say, but they felt 
in their souls that his words were God-like, for they said, 
“Did not our heart burn together while he opened to us the 
Scriptures?” 

Back to Jerusalem.—Could they keep the good news to 
themselves? With hurrying feet they went again to the 
city, and to the upper room, where they found the. disciples 
with closed doors, saying to each other, “The Lord is risen 
indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.” Then the two told of 
the walk to Emmaus, and that they knew it was the Lord 
when he broke and blessed the bread. 

Peace be unto You.—While they talked of him Jesus him- 
self stood in their midst, saying, “‘ Peace be unto you.” They 
were afraid, and Jesus asked them why they should reason 
and fear. He said to them, “See my hands and my feet, that 
it is I myself; handle me, and see.” Do you know which 
disciple was not there when Jesus came? When the dis- 
ciples told Thomas they had seen the Lord, what did he say ? 
The next sabbath night the disciples were all in the upper 
room, and Jesus again appeared. John tells us that he said 
to Thomas, “ Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side; and be not 
faithless, but believing.” Does Jesus know all who are faith- 

less? Thomas worshiped him, saying, “My Lord and my 
God.” Were the disciples and the two who walked to Em- 
maus blessed above all others? The same presence will be 
with all who truly pray, “ Abide with us.” To those who 
love to talk of him he will be present, walking with them, 
though unseen; to those who trust all to him he will give 
peace; to those who believe in him as a risen Saviour, who 
ever liveth, he will be their Lord and their God.” 


Louisville, Ky. 
KSSH 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


WO parallel lines on the blackboard will answer for a 
roadway, along which two men were walking. They 
were talking earnestly together, and, if we had been there, 
we might have heard words like these, “Jerusalem,” 
“prophet,” “teacher,” and we should have seen that their 
faces were very sad, and noticed that they talked softly of 
ec Spm had been told them of an angel who brought 
a wonderful me-sage. 
Now vou know of whom these men with sad faces were 
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talking. You will know, too, that they had heard of that 
early visit to the grave, and of the strange and wonderful 
story the women told of a risen Lord. 

Could it be true? Where was Jesus now, if that grave was 
empty? Had the angel more to tell? They did not yet 
know, but they were soon to learn. 

A stranger has joined them at this point in the road (indi- 
cating the point by a mark, showing something definite in 
order to hold attention). At once the stranger notes their 
sad faces, and asks them to tell him of their troubles. His 
face is so beautifully kind, they tell him of their sorrow first, 
and then of the angel’s message, “ He is risen,” 

The two men asked the stranger with surprise, “ How is it 
you have been in Jerusalem, and have not heard of this great 
prophet which was crucified?” 

Then the stranger, who seemed to them so good and wise, 
explained Bible verses to them,—those verses about Jesus 
Christ. These two had scarcely understood, before, these 
verses, which are God’s promises, and now found great com- 
fort in the stranger's words. He told them about a promise 
to Eve, a promise to Abraham,—a promise of what, do you 
suppose ? 

These two men, with the stranger walking beside them, 
came to their home at last (drawing a square at the end of 
the parallel lines, to stand for the house), Now these two 
invited him, begged him, to stay with them, and tell them 
more about the Bible and God’s promises of a Saviour who 
would die and rise again from the dead. 

Night was coming on, and gladly they offered the stranger 
the shelter of their home and food. Our Bible says of this: 
“ As he sat at meat with them, he took bread, and blessed it, 
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him stay close th h all the long dark nights, has written 
a beautiful hymn, a prayer-song. We will learn one verse, 
and say it to-night as our prayer : 
“ Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide, 

The darkness deepens. Lord, with me abide. 

When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 

Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me.” 

Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B: Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


WO or TtHem Went... TO A VILLAGE CALLED Em- 
mavs.”— Who these two were, matters nothing to the 

force or lesson of the narrative, though, with characteristic 
Oriental ingenuity and fondness for details, early writers have 
indulged in endless speculations, not only who Cleopas might 
be, but as to the identity of his unnamed Companion. What, 
however, was only surmise to the writers who lived nearest to 
the period, can never, in the absence of any additional ma- 
terial, be elucidated by us. Cleopas, or Clopas, has, on ety- 
mological grounds, with some plausibility, been identified with 
Alpheus. No less controversy has arisen as to where the 
village of Emmaus was situated, and there are seven claimants 
for the honor. It has been popularly identified with a place 
still bearing the name of Amwais, a historical city in the 
maritime plain at the foot of the Judean mountain range, 
“Emmaus Nicopolis.” This, although supported by all ancient 
commentators, may be at once dismissed, for it was not a vil- 
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Map, showing site of Emmaus, after (1) Dr. Edward Robinson, (2) Dr. Hermann Zschokke, (3) Dr. William M. Thomson, (4) Canon 
Williams, Canon Tristram, and many others, (5) Major C. R, Conder, (6) Mrs. James Finn, (7) various authorities. 


and brake, and gave to them. And‘their eyes were opened, 
and they knew him; and he vanished out of their sight.” 

The stranger was Jesus Christ the Lord, and they had not 
known it. 

If the children ask why the two did not recognize Jesus, 
the simplest reply will be, because they thought he had gone 
home to heaven, and had not understood the angel’s message, 
“He is risen.” He must have looked different, too, in this 
“ resurrection body.” We do not understand all about it. 

Application 

Jesus waits for an invitation to stay with us. The two men 
in their loneliness turned to a (supposed) stranger, thinking 
they had lost forever their Lord and Comforter. We, who 
have learned that it is not a stranger, but Christ our Lord, 
who draws near, may tell him of our troubles, or of our glad- 
ness, or of whatever fills our thoughts, sure that he will listen, 
and comfort us. 

When some one whom you love comes to visit your home, 
what can you do for your guest? 

The children will speak of getting out their best things, 
and making the house clean and pleasant. Emphasize, too, 
the thought of a warm welcome. 

When Jesus Christ comes to us,—a nearer and dearer 
friend than any of these of whom you have told me,—what 
can we do to make the place pleasant for him, to give him 
welcome ? 

When night comes on, and it is growing dark, is the home 
bright with welcome? The home is all in order, the lamps 
lighted,—is there anything more? Our guest is Christ the 
Lord, Are the home voices loving and kind? Are there 
generous ones here, giving up best places and best treasures 
to each oth r? 


Some one who loved the Lord Christ, and longed to have 


lage in the country, but a well-known fortress city. It was 
not seven miles and a half but twenty miles from Jerusalem. 
I believe the true site to be Kuldnieh, four miles and a half 
from Jerusalem, on the Jaffa road, with a pleasant prospect 
over the Judean hills, and still a favorite walk from Jerusa- 
lem. The name “ Emmaus” may perhaps be traced in a ruin 
not far from it, called Beit-Mizza. 

“ Jesus HimseELF DrEw NEAR, AND WENT WITH THEM.” 
—This is one of the many little touches in this short narra- 
tive illustrated by the simple manners of the East, unchanged 
to-day. Two friends, as they rapidly walk, are engaged in 
earnest discussion, and, we may be very sure, emphasizing 
every word by vehement gesticulations. A stranger ap- 
proaches. At once he joins them, and takes part in the dis- 
cussion, No ceremony or introduction is ever needed for 
such intrusion. If you discuss the price of an article with a 
shop-man, every bystander assists, and gives his opinions un- 
asked, one way or the other. If you dismount on a journey, 
the chance passer-by inquires your object. There is no in- 
trusion felt or intended in the unaffected simplicity of their 
life in public. 

“ ABIDE WITH US, FOR IT Is TOWARD Eventne.”—The 
expression shows that they did not ask him to their own 
house, but to join them at aninn. An Oriental always avoids 
traveling at the close of day, if he can. A caravan rarely 
moves after about four o’clock; and even a lonely wayfarer, 
long before the sun has reached the horizon, will have selected 
his place of shelter, and kindled his fire, 

“Took BrEap, aND Buessep 1T.”—An incidental proof 
that they were at an inn, and not at the house of Cleopas’s 
friend ; for, according to Jewish rule, the master of thé 
house always asked the blessing under his own roof. But, 
otherwise, the Talmud directs that, if two men eat together, 
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one of them a learned man, and the other unlearned, he that 
is the learned man gives thanks, The custom was to ask the 
blessing with the bread in the hand, and then to break it- 
There is here, manifestly, no connection with the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper. 
The Oollege, Durham, England. 
a 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“A VitLacEe Namep Emmavs.”—The ancient identifica- 
tion of this village with the old fortress Amwas, in the plain 
at the western base of the Judean hills, must be given up as 
impossible, Considering the character of the road over the 
mountains, and the great distance from Jerusalem, the two 
disciples who were going into the country could not have re- 
turned to the city after supper the same night. Dr. Thom- 
son argues that this was indeed possible, but the idea cannot 
be seriously entertained, Several other identifications have 
been suggested. The most likely of these are Koléniyeh, on 
the Jaffa road; Beit Mizza, close by Koléniyeh ; and el-Kubeibeh, 
on the road to Lydda. After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Titus established a colony at Emmaus, giving the place to 
eight hundred Roman soldiers, who were discharged from 
service. It is easy to see how the name Colonia would at once 
attach to the village, and gradually supersede the older name. 


This is the strongest argument in favor of Koléniyeh.. The. 


distance, however, does not agree with that stated in Luke. 
Many competent authorities on this account prefer the claims 
of el-Kubeibeh. 

“ AND BESIDE ALL THIS, IT 18 NOW THE THIRD Day.”— 
That “the third day” had been noted in the history of Israei 
for remarkable events doubtless accounts, in some measure, 
for the state of extreme tension prevailing in the minds of the 
disciples. God descended on Sinai (Exod. 19: 16) ;, Esther, as 
destined intercessor, put on her royal garments (Esther 5: 1). 
Hoseah’s words (Hos, 6: 2) conld not’ be forgotten, nor 
the experience of Jonah (Jonah 1 : 17), to which Christ had 
pointed as a sign. There was also the niysterious saying re- 
garding the building of the ruined temple in three days. To 
heighten the excitement came the news brought by the 
women from the empty tomb. Nothing could more clearly 
evince the divine power of Jesus than his calm assumption 
of control over these stormy Oriental spirits, stilling the 
tumult of their minds by opening to them the ‘true meaning 
of their Seriptures, iF ; 


Question. Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher . 
OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. ' 

1. Tatkine aBout Jusus (vs. 13, 14)—To whom did 
Christ appear first after his resurrection? (Mark 16: 9-11; 
John 20: 11-18.) To whom second? (Matt. 28:9,10.) Third? 
(Luke 24:34.) “Twoof them went to Emmaus”—two of 
whom? Where was Emmaus? What were ‘‘all these things” 
they were talking about? 

2. WALKING wits Jxsus (vs. 15, 16)—To what kind of 
conversation does Jesus come closest? Why? How can we 
tell whether Jesus is near us when we talk together? Why 
were these disciples kept from recognizing Christ? (Mark 
16 : 12.) 

8. A Haury Trust (vs. 17-24).—Why were they sad? 
How does this incident illustrate needless worry? How does 
this brief account given by the two confirm the gospel story? 
What was wrong with their “ But we trusted” ? (v. 21.) How 
should the mighty deeds and words they recalled have saved 
them from their doubts? 

4. A Wuoxte GosPeL (vs, 25-27).—Why did Christ say 
“slow of heart to believe” rather than “of head”? What is 
the remedy for such slowness? What is the emphatic word 
in the clause, “all the prophets have spoken”? Why? 
What prophets spoke of Christ ? (Isa. 7: 14, ete.; Jer. 23 : 5, 
ete,; Ezek. 34; 23, etce.; Dan. 2: 44, ete.; Mic. 5: 2, ete; 
Zech. 9: 9, ete.; Mal. 4: 1-6, ete.) How does Moses testify 
of Christ? (Gen. 3: 15; 22: 18; Exod. 12: 23-27; Lev. 
16 : 5-10; Num. 21:9; Deut. 18 : 15, ete.) Why are all 
parts of the Bible to be studied ? 

5, ABIDE WITH Us (vs. 28, 29).—What happens if we do 
not invite Christ to stay with us? How can we invite him? 
How shall we know it if he is abiding in our homes? 

6. THerr Eyes were Orenen (vs. 30-32).—Why did they 
recognize Christ at that especial time? Why did not Christ 
remain with them? What good use did the two disciples 
make of this revelation? (Luke 24 : 33-35.) 

For the Superintendent 

1. To-day we have studied about two of Christ’s disciples; 

where were they going? 2. About what were they talking? 


3. We juimed them? 4, What did the stranger show them? 
5. How did they recognize him at last? 6. And then what 
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did Jesus do? 7. How can we get Jesus to walk and talk 
with us in some such way? 


Boston, Mass. 
a 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


i. In what direction is Emmaus from Jerusalem? 2. What 
had the two men been talking over together? 3. What 
women had visited the sepulchre? 4. Why did Christ 
rebuke the two men? 5. How did Christ’s words affect the 
two men? 

4a These questions aregiven also in The Scholar's Magazine, They 
occupy @ full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is allowed 


on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
to John D, Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





IF WE | HE WILL | WE SHALL 
SEARCH OPEN KNOW 


THE SCRIPTURES. 


*« THEY ARE THEY WHICH TESTIFY OF ME.” 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.”’ 
** Now just a word for Jesus.” 

“Sing them over again to me,” 

“My Jesus, I love thee.” 

“ What a friend we have in Jesus,” 

‘‘ Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.”’ 
“ Pads me not, O loving Saviour.” 

“ The light of the world is Jesus,” 


RY 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, 8.T.D. 


HE life of the risen Lord among his people begins with 
the epiphanies which come between the resurrection 
and the ascension, to continue to the end of time here, and 
beyond it in the hereafter. The New Testament story after 
the ascension shows that there was no substantial break in 
the matter, although a change in the method. To Peter, to 
Paul, to John, he shows himself in ways which left no room 
to doubt his identity. They each thus learn to speak of him 
as abiding in his church, the uniting power of its fellowship. 
They show him as touching the lives of men to still finer 
issues than in his relations with them before his death. He 
has, indeed, gone to the right hand of God, that he may be at 
the very center of all power, and in control of it all. He has 
withdrawn from men’s vision, except in a few unusual in- 
stances; but not the less he keeps his tryst, “Lo, I am with 
you alway.” He has “ ascended far above all the heavens,” 
not to leave our earth empty of his presence, but “that he 
might fill all things,” the earth included, 

The intercourse with the disciples shows the method of his 
fellowship with his people still. It is in the hour of need 
that he comes, when their hearts are yearning for him, They 
are happy who have discovered that every hour is an hour 
of need, and whose hearts are always busied about him. He 
loves to come to help us over the dark places, the sore puz- 
zles of our Jife. He has the key to the very darkest, because 
he has passed through them all (Rev. 1: 18, on which see 
Phillips Brooks's wonderful Easter sermon). He especially 
opens the Scriptures to us, making what else were mere 
enigmas the very light of life. As we grow in fellowship 
with him, the book grows in light and in instructiveness, 
until we no more need a proof of its authority than we need 
a candle to see the sun. There is warmth also, as well as 
light; for, when he teaches us what the Bible means, our 
hearts burn within us. 

He loves to be entreated to stay with us, and is more willing 
to give his presence than we to ask it. He is willing to enter 
into the commonest, every-day life of our homes, and to dis- 
close himself in the simplest things, —the mercies and benefits 
of our daily bread. 

So he calls us to share with him in the resurrection life, as 
those who have risen with him. So he lives with his people, 


thongh too often their eyes are holden that they do not know 
him. 
Philadelphia, 
AS 


Lesson Summary 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


OW much more of truth there is in the Bible than we 
have yet perceived! How much nearer to us than 
we have supposed is our Saviour, ready to help us to see that 
truth! How ready we aré to look only at the dark side of 
God’s dealings with us, when those dealings are different from 
what we have expected or wished for! How different all 
appears when our spiritual eyes are opened, and we see Jesus 
as he is, and are willing to accept his guidance and the proofs 
of his sympathy and love! These are the teachings of this 
lesson,—teachings for us each and all. 

The best of us are like those disciples who were on the 
way to Emmaus on the day of our Lord’s resurrection. Even 
while we commune together and question each other about 
the things of Jesus, we are troubled over God’s apparent 
dealings with us and with the world, and we wonder why 
God has not done as we hoped he would. We fail to pers 
ceive the true meaning of God’s word, or of God’s provi- 
dences, or to recognize the presence of Jesus with us to be 
their interpreter. Yet he is very near us, and very tender 
and loving. If we will but open our eyes and our hearts to 
him, we shall have light and gladness, and past, present, and 
future shall be brighter to us, 


OW 


Added Points 


If our hearts are full of a subject, we are quite likely to 
talk of it to others. And it may be that our burden is an- 
other's burden, and that we can help each other in burdens 
sharing. 

When we are talking about Jesus, he is sure to be near us, 
Even a thought of him isa call to him, and he will answer 
before a word is spoken. 

Our eyes are holden by the cords of flesh and sense. We 
cannot see spiritual things when our thoughts are occupied 
with self, and our minds are full of distrust. 

That which fills our mind at the time seems important 
enough to us to fill everybody’s mind. 

How different the Bible would seem to us if Jesus were to 
interpret it! 

If we once felt the joy of Christ's companionship, we should 
not want him to leave us. And when we want him to be 
near us, he is glad to stay as long as is needful. 

How different a family meal is when Jesus is at the table 
to bless it and us! 

Memories. of an hour with Jesus are precious lifetime 
memories. 


Philadelphia, 














Literature and Criticism.* 


OOKS on and about Shakespeare continue to mul- 
tiply, and the student stands aghast as the analyses 
and expositions of the master-poet of English literature 
come tohand. Yet some of the new critical work ia 
this field is welcome and useful, The chief danger is 
that the reader will spend so much time with the intro- 
ductory helps as never to reach the mighty dramatist 
himself, 

The experienced hand of Helen Zimmern hag trans- 
lated from the German Dr. Louis Lewes’s The Women 
of Shakespeare,—a book which has had a wide popu- 
Jarity in Germany. It is well known that the critical 
work by German scholars upon Shakespeare rivals, if it 
does not exceed, that done by those who use the poet’s. 
native tongue, But one does not find this large and in- 
dustrious volume a very valuable contribution to the 





ty ba oy Shak ~ By Louis Lewes, Ph.D. Trans 
lated from the German elen Zimmernv. 8vo . vi N 
York : G. P. Putnam's Bons. $2.60. OS 
Five Lectures on Shakespeare. By Bernhard Ten Brink. Trans- 
- w Ae a Franklin, 16mo, pp. v, 245. New York: Henry Holt 


English wy! in Shakespeare’s Plays, By Beverley %. Warner, 
M.A. 16mo, pp. ix, 321. New York : Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.75, 

From Chaucer to Tennyson. By. Henry A. Beers, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Yale University. 16mo, illustrated, pp. viii, 313. Meadville, 
Pa.: Flood & Vincent,’ $1. 

Blank Verse. By John Addington Symonds. $vo, pp. ili, 118. New 
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existing material. Dr. Lewes’s treatmentincludes chap- 
ters on Shakespeare’s times, his life, and the condition 
of the English stage before his advent; and the woman 
characters he has created are then studied, the plays be- 
ing taken as illustrating the three periods of the drama- 
tist’s development, beginning with the pre-dramatic 
narrative poems. After the German fashion, the plan is 
thus exhaustive; but in neither depth of perception nor 
charm of presentation is this so illuminating a study as, 
for example, Mrs, Jameson’s. The most unsatisfactory 
part of it is the obvious ignorance as to the latest theo- 
ries on the chronology of the works, The most satisfac- 
tory part is, perhaps, the Preface, which contains some 
sound and happy general remarks on Shakespeare’s 
genius. Those who have never gone into this particular 
aspect of the poet’s creative gift will, no doubt, find 
much in it of help and suggestion; but it can hardly 
take a high place among the critical apparatus of Shake- 
speariana. 

A work of different caliber is Bernhard Ten Brink’s 
Five Lectures on Shakespeare, translated by Julia 
Franklin. Professor Ten Brink, whose recent death was 
& grgat loss to scholarship, has long been known as one 
of the most exhaustive and authoritative of students in 
English literature, his work on Early English being a 
standard. In these lectures, admirably Englished, he 
studies “The Poet and the Man” (the title recalling 
Professor Dowden), the chronology of the dramatist’s 
works, and his genius as play-maker, comic poet, and 
tragic writer; and in all of these clear, strong, and per- 
ceptive appreciations he reveals himself as one thoroughly 
conversant with the immense literature upon the subject, 
and, still more important, as a man of independent mind, 
catholic taste, and an abiding common sense,—this last 
quality often absent from German scholarship. /Pro- 
fessor Ten Brink dismisses the Bacon-Shakespeare fad 
as a “morbid phenomenon of the time,” his brief re- 
marks going to the root of the matter; and readers of 
the little book will find this typical, and may trust the 
illumination to be got from it. 

Beverley E. Warner has made a good book on 
English History in Shakespeare’s Plays,—a subject 
touched happily by the late Professor Reid, but here 
worked out with much more system and fulness, and in 
an interesting way, Mr. Warner’s diction being graphic, 
and his manner of treatment unconventional. He con- 
siders the ten chronicle-plays, from “King John” to 
“Henry VIIL.,” covering the period from Magna Charta 
to the Reformation, as teaching the true spirit of the 
times, in spite of the dramatist’s anachronisms, omis- 
sions, and patriotic bias. The ten dramas constitute 
one great story; namely, “‘ The Decline and Fall of the 
House of Plantagenet,” “King John” furnishing a pro- 
logue, “ Henry VIII.” an epilogue, to the main narra- 
tive. .Theindividual plays are so analysed as to increase 
one’s relish for, and understanding of, them as literature 
and as history; and the writer’s underlying principle, 
that the imaginative presentation of real events is that 
which most truthfully pictures a given period to the 
reader, making it lifelike and near, is a sound one. 
There are bibliographical appendices and anindex. Mr. 
Warner has contributed a suggestive book here, in a 
field which is comparatively unworked. 

Professor Henry A. Beers of Yale has made a popular 
text-book for the Chautauqua Reading Circle in his 
work From Chaucer to Tennyson,—a wide swath to cut 
in a moderate-sized volume which contains twenty-nine 
portraits and selections from thirty authors. The book 
is intelligent and well digested, the criticisms just, and 
the illustrative specimens chosen by one who can dis- 
criminate between the temporal and the really great in 
letters. It is to be regretted that exigencies of space 
necessitated the use of such small type for the selec- 
tions. Given its purpose, it is hard to see how the work 
could have been better done. 

Students of the noblest division of English poetry will 
welcome J. A. Symonds’s treatise on Blank Verse, here 
for the first time published as a separate volume. The 
three papers composing it appeared originally as an ap- 
pendix to the author’s Sketches and Studies in Italy, and 
at his own request are now brought into greater promi- 
nence by his literary executor, Horatio F. Brown. The 
late Mr.’ Symonds was one of the masters of English 
prose in the second half of our century. Moreover, his 
work on the Italian Renaissance and on the Greek 
poets is among the most notable of the day. These 
studies into the nature of blank verse, including a review 
of its history from Sackville to Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, havg the learning, the insight, and the charm of man- 
ner, Oa@ would expect, and are a genuine contribution 
to a topic which has by no means received iu the past 
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the attention it deserves. Most valuable is the writer’s 
introductory analysis of the difference between the 
classic and the English meters, the one relying on quan- 
tity, the other on accent; and in his claim that the latter 
has in it something of the quantitative, the distinction 
between the two being not clear cut, Mr. Symonds will 
carry with him the assent of all who have given thought 
to English blank verse. The technical nature of this 
opening paper should not prevent thestudent from pass- 
ing to those that follow, which, with their wealth of 
quotation and illustration, will prove stimulating and 
delightful. One feels, on closing the volume, that such 
a scholar, the master of such a style, can ill be spared. 
With its large print and wide margins, the work is a 
sumptuous example of book-making. 

George Saintsbury is one of the few English critics who 
speak with authority, His book on the Elizabethan period 
of English literature is, on the whole, the best of its kind, 
and his conspectus of French literature is the most ac- 
ceptable in our tongue. Saintsbury isa man of much 
individuality and strong opinions, and he has the power 
of brilliant epigram and estimate to a marked degree. 
His little book, Corrected Impressions (with the author’s 
portrait), being essays on a dozen or so Victorian writers, 
shows these qualities, and is, moreover, novel in plan. 
The author discusses writers like Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Swinburne, Macaulay and Browning, Dickens 
and Matthew Arnold, William Morris and Ruskin,—in 
each case giving first his young-manhood impression of 
their work, then that of his present mature years, cor- 
rected by his wider reading and riper judgment, Yet it 
is noticeable that, in the main, his latest opinion con- 
firms the enthusiasms of his more youthful days. The 
brief essays furnish charming and ‘suggestive reading, 
and the illuminating phrase is not infrequent. Mr. 
Saintsbury has his prejudices, and occasionally is led 
astray thereby, as where he delivers himself of the re- 
markable statement that George Eliot has “ more or less 
passed out of contemporary critical appreciation.” This 
really means little more than that Saintsbury himself 
never “read a single book of George Eliot’s with gen- 
uine and whole-hearted admiration.” His criticism is 
generally just, but it is of the esoteric kind,—the “story 
of the critic’s soul in the presence of masterpieces,” 
But his view is always well worth hearing, and, asa rule, 
he leans toward enthusiasm, while as a stylist he is 
notable. 

In the widespread popular interest in fiction, in a day 
when the novel has become the dominant type of litera- 
ture, it is natural that critical studies of it as a historic 
form should be forthcoming. Three such books have 
seen the light within the past year, one of which is The 
English Novel, by Walter Raleigh, being a short sketch 
of its history from the earliest times to the appearance of 
Waverley. The volume is one in the so-called University 
Series, which aims to deal with important subjects in 
compact form. Professor Raleigh writesina picturesque 
and agreeable manner. He traces the origin of fiction 
in the Greek and Latin romances, and the fortune of the 
romance on English soil, as it was developed by the 
Elizabethans and modified by French influence during 
the seventeenth century, until with De Foe the modern 
adventure was born, and a little later the analytic school 
was founded by Richardson and Fielding, the modern 
novel being molded by them and by subsequent writers 
like Austen and Edgeworth. The analysis closes with a 
sketch of the rise of the romanticism of the present day 
in Walter Scott, who united the best elements of the 
clumsy old romance with the modern analytic novel, and 
so produced lofty historical fiction, Tostop with Waverley 
is, in a sense, arbitrary; for romanticism, since the 
Wizard of the North, has had a rich development, and 
the representative school of realism, so powerful and 
general now, has cried up fresh creeds, and begotten 
much of moment. The writer’s attempt would therefore 
have been more complete and satisfactory had he brought 
the discussion down to the latest phenomena. But 
within his self-imposed limits, he bas made a useful 
hand-book. The absence of a bibliography is to be de- 
plored, the author excusing it on the ground of in- 
adequate library facilities. 


ey) 


The Supernatural in Christienity. By Charteris, Rainy, Orr, 
and Dods. (12mo, pp. x,111. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
New York: Charles Scribuer’s Sous. 80 cents.) 


Professor Pfleiderer of Germany, the most brilliant 
living theologian of the school which claims to accept 
the essential truths of Christianity, and yet which denies 
that its c'aim of miraculous elements is true to fact, was 
Giffurd lecturer in the Scottish Uuiversities course of 
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1894. In twenty brilliant lectures he magnified the 
character of God as personal, self-revealing, holy, loving, 
having a plan in the universe, and appointing a goal 
for human history; manifesting itself especially in the 
history of Israel, the Scriptures, and the person and 
work of Jesus Christ. Professor Pfleiderer at the same 
time denied the historical reality of the incarnation, the 
resurrection, the miracles. In order that the Scottish 
universities might not be regarded as indorsing the opin- 
ions thus taught by their guest, the four papers compos- 
ing the little book now under review were given to the 
public, as soon as possible after the close of Professor 
Pfleiderer’s course, in the form of an address and lec- 
tures delivered on the 5th, the 8th, and the 13th of March 
by four representative men of world-wide reputation. 
Professor Charteris of the Church of Scotland presided 
at the first lecture, and put himself on record in an open- 
ing address. Principal Robert Rainy ofthe Free Church 
gave the first lecture on “The Issues at Stake.” Pro- 
fessor James Orr of the United Presbyterian Church 
gave the second lecture on the question, “ Can Professor 
Pfleiderer’s View Justify Itself?” Professor Marcus 
Dods of the Free Church gave the third lecture on “ The 
Trustworthiness of the Gospels.” These four “ mighty 
men ” incidentally take some pains to repudiate the idea 


‘of the mechanical inerrancy of the Scriptures, while they 


most unequivocally and convincingly affirm the trust- 
worthiness of the Scriptures, the historical reality of the 
incarnation, the resurrection, and the miracles, and the 
genuinely supernatural character of the Christian re- 
ligion. With all kindness and courtesy to their dis- 
tinguished opponent, and with a cordial recognition of 
the value of his researches, they yet unflinchingly point 
out the fallacies of his reasoning and the untenability 
of his position. The lectures, of course, are not as thor- 
ough as if they had been full and elaborate volumes; but 
they are pithy, pointed, and conclusive. 
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The Psalmist and the Scientist; Or, Modern Value of the 
Religious Sentiment. By George Matheson, M.A., D. D. 
Third edition. (12mo, pp. vii, 332. New York: ‘Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.75.) 


The books of Dr. Matheson, the blind preacher and 
theologian, all have the quality of suggestiveness in an 
emitient degree. Their conclusions dre not to be ac- 
cepted without thought and inquiry, for their author is 
not endowed with Scotch caution in the matter of what 
he writes. But he abounds in half-developed lines of 
thought, which others may follow up to good purpose; 
and all his books, as their titles indicate, are fresh in 
manner and in matter. It is a pity he has not found an 
American publisher for any of them; but the American 
issue of the Scotch edition is gratifying. The present 
book is the complement of his earlier work, Can the Old 
Faith Live with the New? That dwelt especially on 
the points of friendly contact of scientific and theologic 
thought. This brings into clear view their antitheses. 
Starting from sundry passages in the Book of Psalms, 
which deal with God’s relations to the worlds of matter 
and of spirit, he shows what are the boundary lines in 
the world of thought where the theologian must take 
his stand, and yet vindicates “the heart’s conception of 
God” as “compatible with the intellect’s conception of 
nature;” forthe book is not one of antagonism and con- 
tradiction mainly, as books on its theme too generally 
are. Dr. Matheson is too large-minded for that. While 
most books on the subject reproduce each other, this one 
is original in both matter and manner. The very titles 
of the chapters are appetizing: “‘The Psalmist’s View of 
the Origin of Life” (referring to Psalm 36: 9), “ The 
Psalmist’s Principle of Survival,’ ‘‘ The Psalmist’s Prin- 
ciple of Conservation,” and the like. From the conclu- 
sion, one learns that the book is largely an intellectual 
autobiography, corresponding to the stages of its author’s 
escape from the materialistic estimate to the spiritual. 


2a 


The Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia: A Camera and Pen 
Sketch of each Presbyterian Church and Institution in the 
City. Compiled and edited by William P. White, D.D., 
and William H. Scott. With a Prefatory Note by Wil- 
liam C, Cattell, D.D., LL.D., President of the Presbyterian 
Ilistorical Society ; and an Introduction by Willard M. 
Rice, D.D., Stated Clerk of the Philadelphia Presbytery. 
(Square 8vo, pp. 311, with 133 photogravures. Philadel- 
phia: Allen, Lane, & Scott. $4.) Sold only by subscription. 

This is very handsome memorial of the congregational 
life and the architecture of a leading American church 
in the city where it has had the longest and the most 
eventful history, and in which it still shows its greatest 
strength. It is about two hundred years since a handful 
of Presbyterians gathered in a deserted warehouse. Now 


they have 123 churches with 46,000 communicants, repre- 
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senting, in Dr. Rice’s estimate, about one- 
fifth of the population of the city. To 
Presbyterians, the book has an especial 
interest, as commemorating the spiritual 
homes of themselves or their ancestors, 
and to students of city architecture, as 
showing the steady trend toward the 
Gothic style, and toward stone as mate- 
rial, although in many cases there will be 
found much to censure in the manner in 
which Gothic has been used. Of the 
earlier colonial style, represented by the 
oldest Episcopal churches, not one sur- 
vives among the Presbyterians, and only 
a few of the intermediate era, when Greek 
and plaster reigned. Fortunately these 
few are the best of their kind. 


—— 


The Aims of ay Stud y Hiram Cor- 
son, LL.D., Professor o ‘angel RN 
in Cornell University. (ome, 153. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Gente. ) 


Professor Corson is the int repre- 
sentative in America of the conception of 
literature as pure art, apart from historical 
or philological interests. Yet he is no 
apostle of “art for art’s sake.” He sees in 
literature the means to educate the inmost 
nature of man by direct contact with the 
products of genius; that is, with the prod- 
ucts of minds more alive and awake to 
spiritual realities than other men. He 
therefore deprecates dependence upon his- 
tories of literature, and insists on the use- 
fulness of sympathetic interpretation of 
good literature through the trained voice. 
As other modes of study are so prevalent, 
Dr. Corson’s suggestions déserve an at- 
tentive hearing. 


om 


7 the Northern Hills, By W.C. Prime, 


{iimo, pp. iii, 209. New York: 
Mace Brothers, $1.) 

This is a second selection from the long 
series of essays with which Dr. Ptime for 
years refreshed the readers of a New York 
daily. They are like the first in their de- 
lightful descriptions of nature and of char- 
acter, their outlook for the highest inter- 
ests of readers young and old, and their 
wise insistence on principles of right. 
The reader is charmed where there is no 
affectation of estheticism, and edified with- 
out finding a trace of asceticism. 


> BUSINESS, q 
‘DEPARTMENT 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per bine for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have sucha 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an adwance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 












For nervous exhaustion use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. A. L. Turner, Bloomsburg 
Sanitarium, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “ As an 
adjunct to the reeuperative powers of the ner- 
yous system, I know of nothing equal to it.” 
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HOUSE-BOATING IN CHINA 


By JULIAN RALPH 


Illustrated by C. D. WELDON 
The First of a Series of Papers on Every Day Life in the Celestial Empire 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE 


A FRONTIER FIGHT 


A Thrilling Chapter in Indian War- 
fare by 


' General G. A. FORSYTH, U. &. A. 


THE NEW CZAR 
And What We May Expect from Him 
By Professor E. BORGES 
of the Lyceum at St. Petersburg, 


The Grand Prix and Other Prizes, by Richard Harding Davis, 
First Impressions of Literary New York, by W. D. Howells. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 








The University Tutorial Series 


TRIUNE editions of the Latin and Greek classics, comprising in 
ONE volume: (1) TEXT of Author, with notes; (2) VOCABU- 
LARY; and (3) TRANSLATION, specially adapted to HOME 
study, and to REFERENCE work for TEACHERS. 

Complete descriptive list—embracing Latin and Greek classics, translations, 


the English language, mental and moral philosophy, and science—mailed free on 
application, 


W. B. CLIVE, 65 Fifth ayoaan, New York 








SALVATION 


THE BOOK 
» FOR 
THIS YEAR 


For Sunday-schools, Gospel Meetings, 


“The Children’s 
Day. Festival.” 


By A. Beirly. 


A 16-page Sabbath-school program of 30 numbers 
for “ Children's Day.” Beautiful songs for young and 
old, with choice reading and recitations. 

4 es recitations and a choice 4 an- 
F ree Lg page 


em with every dozen programs sold, 


«his Program is without a Peer... 





and Young People’s Societies. 


Cc a 
BY CHAS. H. GABRIBL* oSh SE Ba Tee Me pee Up copies, cupeces pet 


per 100 copies, cents per dozen 


postpat 
In making this book, the.motto was: MorE coop | ©OP!¢8, postpaid ; 6 cents per single copy, postpaid. 


SONGS THAN WERE EVER BEFORE PRINTED IN ONE 
BOOK.” It contains 224 pag 

Compare pale see Sones with other books. Price, 
35 cents; $30 per 100. 


——or Exercise for Children’s Day 
aa 924 bright songs. 


Palmer. 
ivala-aep 


"FILLMORE BROS., 141 W. 6th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; or, 40 Bible House, New York 


50,000 copies sold 
of my Christmas programs last year, Truly won- 
derful! The sale of "The Children’s Day Seite 
val’’ will be much larger, as it is a better program. 


es, New and old favorites. 


consisting of Sunday-school Address all orders direct to 
€8, prose and poetic recitations, 


and kindergarten pum! 3 for Ii as kw Pe By ALFR ED BEIRLY, Publisher, 
He denen 4) por 100. ae oe, 6 ots.; 215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES fiiein meson: 


day-school. Lists Seemeenee. on 


aeta 


THE OLD GUDE-BO00k. 
OVER THE FAELDS. 
CHILDREN OF THE KING. 





STC os 


lication. 
E JOHN C co., 
Cincinnati—New Vork—Ohicago. 












pe & 
Mshed. zed wil bot. not Ee-type Sha with — our seoall- 
edition when you see this. 
oliars. For a limited time we will ship the complete 
set, ng 
repa 
eoney sheath withi withintendays. References: Tadlew’ 
Home Journal, Market Street National Bank, or any 
other bank in this city. Order at once from 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING ©o., 
Eighth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAKSPEARE’S 


Com es eae ae full cloth ; 
near ey toe 


M boxed, to ty address in U.8. or panete, 
or 










AAMONG THE BIRDS. 
AY FAST OF FLOWERS. 
CHILDREN OF THE COSPEL. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 
oneaGem, Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cts each, 52 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR ~~. 


Git.tk J.J. Hood, sels 


Ru et oataves atata® atata® atatal ata’ ateatat atatat a¥avat 


text full annotated. The 
b- 


avatat 


Retail price is ten 


h set guaranteed to suit 


aS TE Se 
avata® avata™ 
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Superintendents’ 


detail of! er a work. Alphalagtical arrange- 
member of chure Lhe? yesldenss age, date of joining; 
member o 








939000307190308038 
et Record and Memoranda Rook, for every The Camrens Eeeral Greeting 
y HvuBERT AIN 


roll of teachers, officers Delightful new songs, capital recitations, splendid 


e ; record rd of eolinction session minutes, hymns, excellent responsive readings, 
panned Bs ny Garry your. schoo in ain your pooket 5 Including a dialogue exercise for the infant class, : 
Bandaomely bound with ¢ silted FOR CHILDREN’S DAY . 
oney refu f not The best service of the kind published, 1¢ 6. 
ANDREW BURNS, Port Chester, N.Y. Scents each: $4 per M0’ net prepasd © 





“GENUINE OXFORD’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 





THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. : 












76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago 0 
With New Helps, M. 69000000000000 5 
end Hinstrations ’ 
The Most Complete Bibtical e UsT SEL AY ( 
Compilation of the Nine- OSPEL AYMAN | 
teenth Century. SELECTIONS “= comates 
pony aw many features 
not found in other Teachers’ Ai} chotce Quartets forthe the indie 
Bibles. At prices from $1.50 to ot you ead ¥.2.88; 
$20.00. Send for ciety, shocal Bendy of its kind. v Unique. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St..N.Y¥. ai GEO. Fi ROscHi 2c0. 
SHICAGO, 900 W. Madison st. NEW YORK, Ue F. 234 st 


When You Get Married 














fetes fernich your Wanetwe Invitation. 50 for $3; Children’ Ss Day Services 


WON aaketit Phinrree Co. Loulaville 





Send ten two-cent stamps for five sample services, 
Ky. | Goodenough & Wogiom Co., 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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Beckonings 
From Little Hands 


Eight studies in child life, with de- 
signs and drawings by the author, 
and with process-work copies from 


photographs, 
4 By Patterson Du Bois 
) 


Where and how the children are so 
, often misunderstood—how to get at 
, what the little ones really do mean— 
> 
> 


—_—™ 


a tutti 
i ei tindl 


~_wewe* 


howto help them and not hinder them 
at times which seem, and are, very 
hard to them—how to be the best kind 
of a father or mother at all such times 
—all this is touched upon skilfully 
and helpfully in “ Beckonings from 
Little Hands.” These “‘ Beckonings” 
are real beckonings from real chil- 
dren,—real incidents from real life, 
illustrating principles which ought to 
actuate true fatherhood and mother- 
§ hood everywhere. 
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) "I have nowhere seen anything ap- 

) proaching it in tender suggestiveness and 

( appreciation of child-life.""—Margaret £. 
ter. 


* The book ao is full of the ten- 
derest lessons, and I would it might fall 
into the hands of every man and woman to 
whom God has entrusted the care of little 
children.”’— Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 


A book of 182 pages (54% X7K 
inches), illustrated. Price, $1.25. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers, 


‘ 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
4 

{ 
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1035 “atest Street. Thilaucipnia, Pa. 
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GOLDEN TEXTS, 1895 


per dosent Comm, by Faith Lasienee, 30 cents 
oxen ; 
” ik DRUMMOND, New York City. 




















Farles’ Galleries of paintings, and looking- 
No, 616 CoxgstNUT @raert, y ta 
ures and piowure fr frames. 








The ibGeteue 
in this Paper 


Are as important to you, ina 
way, as are the literary writ- 
ers, The latter give you the 
best and latest information in 
their special line of work. So 
do the advertisers. They 
spend thousands of dollars 
annually ° 


Tell You 


what it will profit you to 
know in order to keep up 
with the march of progress in 
all kinds of business. What- 
ever is best for home, office, 
person, pleasure, or study, is 
some time offered to your at- 
tention in the advertising col- 
umns. How do you know 
you are getting the best that 
is going unless you make use 
of the advertising opportuni- 
ties offered ? : 

Advertising in this paper is 
the modern way of impressing 
a business on some of the best 
religious homes. We shall 
be glad to discuss the question 
with you. Write to 





+ 


To 


The Religious Press Association 
1200 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

Ih ordering go or in in making inquiry 

concerning anything advertised in this paper, 


you will — the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, b 





stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
































































































































































































































The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, May 25, 1895. 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter,” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 








Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


OMe COPY, ONE YOAL...0..00ecccccvrrerccccesersrace oovecenes $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the ae ele yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual) addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The pagers for a club iy f be ordered sent y 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
eee to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisappliesto pom: 
age clubs at fifty cents ey copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired, 

ree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for 


ackage clubs 
oon well be sent separately, but will 


included in 


e Rockace. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional oe rept te me to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate re ofthe — club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
Fh have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

om a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the Capoorte 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
@ package club subscriber intends to change his or her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who serit the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige ae Samy ye by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year Dy..........6......c.06 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by spec uest. The 
papers for a club will invariably be ntinued 
attheexpiration ofthesubscription. Renewals shonld 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, . 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses. or in 
@ pac address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E..C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, 
paper Xo be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
Bu bers. 


8 shillings 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550, 

















FREE Sample Tube 


Dr. Tarr’s Creme 
» Dentifrice Sent spon re 


tite tes 
stamp It preserves teeth, pre- 
vents decay. mes the breath. 


. W. W. TARR 
Dept. 23, 146 State St., Cx1caco, 








IN VALIDS, ifyoucan’t findatSar- 
GENT’s what you needinsuch thingsas 
Rollin Recilning,Carrying.and m- 
mode hatrs Tricycles, nvalids’ Lifts, 
Beds, Back Rests, Bed Trays, Tabi 

and invalids’ conveniences, generally, 
you may as well give it op Write, 
stating just what you want. Noc . 
Address Geo, F. mt Co., 814 
Broadway, New York. Mention The8.8. T Tmes. 











\OMBINATION WALKING ana 
NURSERY CHAIRS, }*309 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES’ 
To find the time 


required to, clean your house with 
Pearline, take the time required to 
clean it last with soap, and divide by 
two. Use Pearline, and save half your 
time and half your labor—then you can 
find time to do something else 
besides work. 
Pearline will clean your 
carpets without taking them up. 
It will clean everything. 
From the kitchen floor to the 
daintiest bric-a-brac, there’s 
a nothing in sight that isn’t cleaned 
best with Pearline. It saves rubbing. 


Millions Pearline 




















WALTER BAKER & CO, 
Mothers : 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 

have never found a preparation 

so well adapted to the needs of 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
thin, delicate children, as Scott’s 


2 On this Continent, have received 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil, with 


“ HIGHEST AWARDS 
Gun Goget 
Industrial and Food 
Hypophosphites. 
Children almost universally 


EXPOSITIONS 
like the taste of it, which makes 


W¥'In Europe and America. 
its administration easy, and it 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
supplies their blood with the 


A. Sh Bibs ies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
PAST COCOA fe sbeclutely 
food properties that overcome 
wasting tendencies. 


< used i 
Their delicious = 
Scott’s Emulsion enriches the 








pure and soluble, and costs less one cent a cup. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 

blood, promotes the making of THEY 

healthy flesh, and aids in a GREATAMERIGAN | 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
| 
A ) TT... u Do you Hksscap of 


LADIES!!! 


healthy formation of the bones. Pp zen tines Fitna conte 
Don't be persuaded to accept a Deere ola best ton indported. 


substitute. 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 50c, and $1. 





es, iT 
Teas, coffees, 
andspices, Send for terms. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.R.L. 





MENNEN’S "74iou 


1A 





P. 0. Box 289. 


& 

Any kind you may select. Good 

incom premiums, etc, 
ing powder, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York 





Pure, Delicious Flavor. 


WHITMAN'S z".,2 boiling milk oF 


INSTANTANEOUS water, and it's made. 
CHOCOLATE. Phinssenin 


Toilet -* 








-~- Powder 


For Prickly Heat, Pimples, 
Blotches, Salt Rheum, Net- 
tle Rash, Tender Feet, 
Chafing, Etc. 

The only powder endorsed by the 
highest medicalauthorities. At drug- 
gists, or by mall for 25 cts. 

Send for free sample. 


AGENTS 
DARI 
or LIGHTS AND SH DoWs OF NEW YOR 
Ly Helen Campbell, and Supt, Byrnes, with introduction 


By Kev. Lyman Abbott. 
T ith . humor, 


overflows with pathos, hu fact and story, "fash 
oh glam gyn dae 











every city and town that has water-works. 
outlay r 
to five dollars per day selling lawn-sprinklers. Ad- 
dress E. STEBBINS MF@. Co., \. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., | otogra 
++-sNewark, N. J. | ad Se ee tne mrt mao by Lo 
| oad hates apectanons of the peeatitel sugravings Adios” 
AGENTS WANTED .3."'"e. ener | HakT¥ekD PUBLISHING Ov., Gon 


getic man in 


Ke $s bAYKGNT 





Smal) 
uired, and a good man can make from two 


“Will $1,200 a Year 


ightwood, Mass. 





Agents 


free for the postage, 10c. Act 
season. BIBLE tow 


— - “Sacred Pictures and their Teac’ 
are making morethan$!8per week | book. 40) fine engravings! 

selling ** The Compendium.” 
Experience not necessary. Outfit 
uick, Pest book this 
sk, 51 N.7thSt., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Famous reli, 


made 
persons, References required. 
Ine Co., Eighth and Locust 8ts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secure your services? You can make iteasily selling 
hinges,” our new 
‘oc paint- 

ing poprodeasd in the original of] colors! Contracts 
y the month or by the the year with reliable 

. KEYsTON & PUBLISH- 




















er or | 
all drug- 





R, 124 EB. Genesee st. 
putt £ qecee, be had at principal 
farniture stores, or send fer price-l 





Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. ,,- Koni tas Since os 


tory of friendship, and its place as 

a force inthe world. 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box. Price, $3. 

; A biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. New and 

The Knightly Soldier. revised ‘edition: pos pages (KXe inches), illustrated. 
ife- Geet 


Price, $t.50. This is the story of an exceptionally fine specimen of the student-soldier of the 
Union. “Fuse the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 


associations. 
An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 


The Blood Covenant. Scripture. This is not, sulety soamne. Noy 


treatise, but it presents primitive facts by which theological opinions must tested. A 


pages (55484 inches). rice, $2. 
The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
Kadesh-barnea. of a hunt Tor it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 


southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students, 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (749 inches). Two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 

A study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 


A Lie Never Justifiable. thesis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 
duty of veracity, and of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 
oa a centuries of discussion. A book of 250 pages (4X7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top, Just 
published, Price, $1. 

For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















My Thumb-Worn Volumes 
[8. T. Livingston, in The Traveler's Record.) 


Y THUMB-WORN volumes, these are 
best! The kind 
That once were new, but now, since 
lapse of years, : 
Tested by what the chastened soul reveres, 
Are by the prints of study countersigned. 
I Jove each page that shows how woil of mind 
Has won the sterling thought, mayhap with 


tears, 
Matched it with life, and read its own deep 
ears, 
And hopes, and faiths, and loves, there inter- 


ined. 
Each mark is like some epoch of my days: 
Here once I loved with passion tempest- 
strong ; 
Here did I tread the valley, dead at heart, 
Until a star shot forth; here for the frays 
Of life I armed; and here a bitter wrong 
I thrice forgave, and chose the better part. 


C43 
Nothing Daunted 


[A. T. H., in The Home Mission Monthly.] 


“ AY down South in the land of 

cotton,” an old log-cabin stood 
on the edge of a little village. It wasa 
very poor little hut, built of logs, the chinks 
filled in with clay. Theonlylarge things 
about it were the wide fireplace, in which 
the few sticks of wood seemed almost lost, 
and the broad, dumpy chimney, also of logs 
and clay, out of which curled a very tiny 
wreath of smoke. 

But if the cabin was very small for the 
stout black mother and her brood of fat, 
jolly children, the fire was quite large 
enough for the pot of corn-meal mush and 
theskilletof bacon. Still, the woods were 
near, and there in their seasons were found 
blackberries, persimmons, and nuts, rab- 
bits, and’possums; so mother and children 
were well content, all save one, a sturdy 
little girl, with a strong face, and large, 
solemn eyes, that seemed always asking 
questions. ... 

She would stand and watch the stars; 
what were they made for? Who made 
them? She had heard a man up at the 
big house where mammy washed say they 
weren’t specks of light, but were very big. 


| She wondered if they were as big as the 


cabin. 

The flowers were another wonder to her. 
She would touch them gently with her 
little black fingers. Who madethem all? 
Who cared for them all? 

She did not understand what was said 
at the yearly camp-meetings, and she did 
not like the meetings, with the women 
whirling round and round or falling down 
and rolling on the ground, and the men 
stamping their feet, clapping their hands, 
and crying aloud, 

‘Ta it’ligion,” she asked, “ to throw yoh 
bunnit on the flo’, and stomp on it?” 

But books and papers were the greatest 
wonders of all. If she only knew what 
those little black signs meant, then she 
could learn everything. Over and over in 
her heart sounded the cry, “I want to 
know! I want to know!” 

The years passed on; she was growing 
to womanhood, the old questions still un- 
answered, and new ones constantly arising. 

As strong as her desire for knowledge 
was her feeling of shame whenever she 
thought of her ragged scanty clothing and 
her wretched home. If some one would 
only teach her so that she could make them 
better ! 

One day she heard some one speak of a 
school for colored girls,—yes, colored girls, 
—where they learned to read and write, to 
sew, and keep house. Instantly the old 
words, “I want to know!” changed to, 
“I’m boun’ foh Scotia!” Her wistful 
eyes grew eager, her whole face resolute 
with oe great determination. 

She hired out as a field-hand to a man 
who promised her money “ foh Scotia.” 
All through the long hot days she light- 
ened her work with dreams of school. 
And then, when the harvest was ended, 
and she went for her wages, her employer 
said, with a careless Jaugh, “ Did you sup- 
pose I was in earnest? Girls’ work isn’t 
worth anything.” 

Dazed with the cruel disappointment 
she went home, After her toil she had 
only money enough to buy a little clothing. 

Spring came, and she hired out to an- 





other farmer, and again, at harvest time, 
met with but scant requital.... 









































But Sarah only said, firm] uy.and, slow) 
“Mammy, I’m boun’ foh + ae 
sab on the doorstep to Tet the ppt aA air 
cool her cyes, burning from the hot tears 
she had shed. 

The full moon was rising over the hills, 
and gave beauty even to the stony, un- 
fenced field that lay beyond the winding 





road. 

Suddenly a bright, eager look came into 
Sarah’s eyes. She rose, and crossing the 
road, stood for a long time looking at the 
ground given over to weeds and brambles. 

Before the others were awake the next 
morning, she was up and hurrying away to 
see the owner of the mexlbeted stony field, 
in whom, at last, she found a friend. He 
rented the land to her on easy terms, and 
let her have wood from his wood lot with 
which to fence it, 

All meongh the winter she toiled, split- 
ting rails, building fences, clearing off 
brush and stones, 

All alone she plowed and planted, sing- 
ing at her work. Her hard life of the past 
two years had. taught her to be a good 
farmer. To the laughing and teasin of 
the other girls, her only answer was, “ I’m 
boun’ foh Scotia,” 

Those Southern fields are fertile, but 
never did crops prosper like hers, All 
nature seemed insympathy with her. The 
very corn-leaves whispered together of 
Scotia, and the cotton-balls were fairly 
bursting with glad promise, The harvest 
came, and at last the money for Scotia lay 
in her hand. 

Then a new difficulty arose; no one 
could direct her on her voeeet But she 
was not to be daunted. She bravely got 
on the train, resolved to go as far as it 
went; perhaps some one could then direct 
her to her journey’send. At first she was 
a little afraid, but everything was so wdn- 
derful, she soon forgot her fear, and the 
rumbling train, as it rushed along, seemed 
repeating in a sing-song rhythm, ** Scotia, 
Scotia, boun’ foh Scotia; Scotia, Scotia, 
boun’ foh Scotia.” And the train was 
right; for, when it aces. Scotia was 
only twenty miles away. That very night 
she lay down to om | in her own white 
ped . the neat dormitory of the mission 
sc 00 seer 


All the energy and will-power that had |, 


been used in cultivating the neglected field 
were now bent on learning womanly arts 
and mastering her books, 

The first was easy, for though hands 
used only to the plow and ax cannot 
pon use the needle, still, just as in 
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are kept busy srying 





to make a! as 


good as” 


loan 
Skirt Binding. 


er can’t do it. 


Be sure you see S, H. & M. on the label 
of every bolt, if not, don’t take it. 

A set of the“'S. H. & M," miniature ves showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailedfor 10c. in stamps. 
Book on ** How to Bind the Dress Skirt"’ mailed free. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 6009, N. Y. 


«S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Ys L Douctas 


5, CORDOVAN, 
2 94.930 Fine CaLrsKaannae, 
$3.99 POLICE,s soLes, 
99 #2. WORKINGMEY, 
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Over One Million People wear the 
W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 
a 

equal custom shoes in style and 
fistaare fates od ga.saie. 

cannot supply you we can. 





every man’s nature, there is a latent taste 
for gardening, 80 there is inborn i in ev 
woman @ taste for woman’s work, whi 
neither luxury nor poverty can entirely 
destroy,—an inheritance from the time 
when “ Adam delved and Eve span.” 

But the brain that all her life had been 
concerned with manual labor, that had 
always lived in a poorly fed and toilworn 
body, could not take up the work of a 
student. 

She began to realize this in her own 
heart as the months went by, and her large 
dark eyes grew more wistful, and her face 
looked sad and tired. 

Only in Sunday-school did this expres- 
sion leave her; there, her face was radiant. 
She knew now who had called both blaz- 
ing star and tiny flower into being, to 
whose almighty power it was no task to 
care alike fot planet and sparrow. 

What was far more precious to her wo- 
man’s heart, she learned of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the friend and uplifter of woman. 
“The Sunday-school alone is worth all the 
hard work of my life,” she said one day to 
her teacher. 

Fortunately, wisdom is not learned from 
books only; and as time passed this brave 
spirit was jearning and growing. Many 
an hour in the safe stillness of the night 
did she lie awake thinking, thinking, un- 
til what she coudd do, and therefore ought 
to do, became igi to her. Then, with- 
out delay, she went to one of her teachers. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “ but I know I'll 
never r leave much from books,” and her 
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eyes filled as she glanced at the book- 
aleces then her face brightened again 
as she went on, ‘‘ But I know about house- 
keeping and sewing, and I can read and 
write, and do sums, and I know now what 
religion is, and how awfully ay people 
aoe it, Ican tell them what I know; I 
must not stay here, I must go to them ; 
when Dve taught all I know, I’ll come 
back.” 

So she went to a very wretched neigh- 
borhood, gathered all the colored children, 
and opened a school in an old log building. 
A queer-looking company she had. Little 
boys wearing the outgrown clothing of 
their sisters, even t6 the sunbonnets ; girls 
with ragged dresses, necklaces of nuts, and 
ornaments of colored candy, much too rare 


and precious to eat, When the school 
closed, what a marvelous change there. 
was! Clean hands, shining faces, and 


clothing mended, Indeed, in all the 
neighborhood round a spirit of improve- 
ment was at work. Young and old plead 
with her to stay, but she refused, saying, 
in her quiet, determined way, “ T’ve taught 
all I know; Pm bound to go back and 
learn some more.’ 

In this way a is spending her life, 
going into neglected districts, forming 
schools, teaching them all she can. She 
has already efounded several Sunday- 
schools, out of two of which churches have 
grown. She has developed great execu- 
tive ability and influence over young girls, 
and has become a grand example of true 
womanhood, 
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wo Consideration 


often prevents thoughtful housekeepers 

from adopting improvements which 

they very well know would add to 

their comfort and save their strength. 

No such obstacle however stands 
in the way of the use of 
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A warm shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap clears the scalp and hair of crusts, 
scales, and dandruff, allays itching, 
soothes irritation, stimulates the hair 
follicles, and nourishes the roots, thus 
producing luxuriant hair, with a clean, 
wholesome scalp. 


Sold throughout the world. PotrER Dave & 
CuEm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
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Chair Manufacturing Co., 


READSBORO, VERMONT, 





Manufacture an extensive line of 
OPERA, 
CHURCH, and 
ASSEMBLY SEATING. 





189g Catalog, showing interiors, now ready. 
Church and Y. M. C. A. references. 
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Prices oo for a 
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PULPIT FURNFTURE. 


A. B. &E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. ° 
os, D. ows. successor to BAXTER C, Swax, 

46 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


LP. PmINa. Se1 ‘Peart! ate \Newwork, Us. A. 


BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.. 


$1.60 tepie. ted religions or eee. wee E. & E. L. a specialty. 
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“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy s cake of 
Saroxio and try it in your next house-clraning and 
you will appreciate the difference so 1s ach that you 
Will never be without it again. 
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EXCEL ALL OTHERS in 


QUALITY, SHAPE & WORKMANSHIP. 
Buttons at front jostend of clasps, Clamp Buckle Ly 
for hose d battens—won 





of Sard as tution Die long or short waist. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


“Get a pair 
like mine.”’ 


The Harris Wire Buckle Suspen- 
ders. They have the stronges 
smoothest, easiest adjus 
buckle made. The 
the “ Harris ‘Gr P 
which makes doubly 
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nary suspen: 


SUSPENDERS 


are just as low in as the 
common kind an ualed 
by any kind. Price by 
mail or at the 
Send 100. and we will mail you a hand- 
some silk watoh fob with gold-plated 
buckle and an interesting book on the 
ae Harris Patents. 
WIRE BUCKLE SUSPENDER ©CoO., 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 











has its true composition plainly 
stated on the label. 
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A Model 
Superintendent 


tions of every live superintendent. 


teacher. 


the course of the teacher’s work. 


Yale Lectures 
on the 
Sunday-School 


every Christian worker. 


1031 Walnut Street. 








3 Popular Books 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


tells how an eminently successful super- 
intendent actually did his work. The 
story of his ingenious methods, tireless 
activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needg and aspira- 


~~ 


This book enters into a full and practical 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school 
It answers clearly and positively 
hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 


absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 
Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. 
~ 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 
and auxiliaries, 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 
bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 
Price, $1.50. 

At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers.. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Price, $1.00. 


Teaching and 
Teachers 


“Teaching and Teachers” has 


Price, $1.00. 


This. book brings out 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Co-operative 
Educational Travel. 


ORGANIZED BY 

The Rev. Dr. Henry S. Lunn, 
Raitor Review of the Churches, London, Eng, 
A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Rome. 
A $209 Tour to London, Paris, and Switz- 


Tours Prolonged at Option. 


During 18%, over four thousand English 
people traveled from London to various parts 
of the Continent under the arrangements 
which Dr, Lunn —— them. The annual 
Co for the R of the Churches, 
which he established at Grindelwald in 1892, 
bas been attended by the Bishop of Worcester, 
Bishop Vincent, the Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr. 
Charlies Berry, Pére Hyacinthe, Lady Henry 
Somerset, and Miss Willard. Among those 
who have lectured in Rome have “been the 
Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Mr. Haweis, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie, and other eminent men. 
me 4 particulars of these tours on applica- 
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economical 
lars and cuffs wo ey are m of fine cloth, 
both sides finished slike, Ay bey AY reversible, one 
collar is equal yd two of any other k 
look well, and wear well. A box of ten 
irs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
Asample collar and oa of cuffs by mail for six 
cents. le and s Add 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin St,, New York. 24 Exchange P., Boston. 


“IDEAL SPRING BEDS” 


Our booklet “ Wide-Awake pete gous Been," illus- 
trating and describing them, free for 
Foster Bros. ™ 





address, 
t's Co., 13 Clay St, Utica, N.Y. 


O’NEILLS, 








6th Avenue, 20th to Bist Street, Ne w York. 
Lar importersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc... 2 Mee Send for samplesand prices. 





“DO NOT STAMMER ” 


Paige the re sa Sept. 2, 1898.) 

r. Edwin 8. J founder and prin- 
an of the Phitatorpnie nia Tawtitute 1033 Spring 
Garden Street, has been particnl peat donne al 
fulin the treatmentof stammering, stuttering, 
and all other impediments toadistinet artics- 
lation, and was himself for many agrest 

a careful study greta 

Mr. Johnston co: ~~ ye 

sel and re then has sent hun on the! 


way rejoic 
are hoot? has jhe endorsement of many 
prominent men, ong them the Hon. John 
Janamaker, ex- prepmauentenerel. 13thand 
Chestnut Sts., ws 2 y 


stamimerer. B 
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Foss, Philad’a, f Htoratic C. Wood, 
M.D., LL D. Waive versity o ret Penna. ; 
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refer to John D. Wattles & Co., A then of 
The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to 
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PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 
yp eth a ey paras ea 


the East. in Yale, Har 
vard, Princesa th arth lytechnic, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, and Universit zonts pe no 
ex eee. Send for illustra wo per 3 


Phila., Pa. JOHN ©. RIOR, PuD., Principal. 
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rba: ford), Prot AB 
1 A. M. Fairbairn (Oxford), 
Bruce Giaigow! Mr. John Fiske, Dr. 
Hale, Gen. J B Gordon. Dr. San Gaetan” De 
Barrows, Pres. G. 
4 Harper, Prof, Francis G. Peabody, 
tdman, Prof. B. P. Bowne, 


Prot C. T. Winchester, and many more. 


COLLEGIA TE DEPARTMENT 
Includes LS of Arts _~ si, Expression, 
erat ae ey 
SoT baseienl Education, in wh hic h instruction is 
ven by professors and t leben tien tesla 
universities, , and academies. 


of the 
first class. 
Send for a beautifully antes ny 
Herald. W. A, Duncan, Sec 














OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTEand 
TRAINING-SCHOOL.. Alwaysopen. Rich 
Boston. Mass. 


| and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. 





+H Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that & se trustworthy. Should, , however, a: an advertisement of 
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THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
For Girls ond Young — Boarding ante 
—e hi ege preparatory, and musical. 
year. thiusteated Setaloe #2 
Dr. & Mra. Prod R. DawForTH. 





MassacHvuseEtTts, Easthampton. 
Williston Seminary~ ~ 
prepares boys for any college or scientific sch 
New laboratories with electrical ag Al Sulldines 
heated by Sean. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1305. 
Rev. WM. GaALLa@HER, 


HOME: STUDY.- vasincos education in book: 
soping.. Loreto etc. Catalog tes tril fern, 











~ Haverford ¢ F Calicgs 


Nine miles from 
For information address the President, Haverford, Pa. 


















with perfectly pure soap. There 
isonly one perfect soap—that’s 





Can be used with the most deli- 
cate fabrics. Costs but a trifle— 
five cents. Your dealer has it. 
Made only by 


The WN. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, 
























Percale Shirt Waists 


With Laundered Collar and Cuffs 


60 Cents 
Postage Prepaid 


Stylishly cut, 
with extra full 
sleeves, double 
yoke back ,seams 
stronglyandcare- 
fully sewed and 
collar and cuffs 
perfectly laun- 
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on light 
grounds, 

Purchasers are 

requested to re- 

turn any waists that should not be satisfac- 

téry. Money will be promptly refunded. All 

sizes, from 32 to 44inch bust measure, are in- 

cluded. 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


'| SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 
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